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ENTREPRENEURIAL DEVELOPMENT: 

OBSTACLES AND OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR SUPPORTING, SUSTAINING, AND 
GROWING AMERICA’S ENTREPRENEURS 


THURSDAY, JULY 21, 2011 

United States Senate, 

Committee on Small Business 

and Entrepreneurship, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:09 a.m., in Room 
428-A, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Jeanne Shaheen, pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senator Shaheen. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JEANNE SHAHEEN, A U.S. 

SENATOR FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Senator Shaheen. Good morning, everyone. I apologize for being 
a little late. I want to thank all of you for joining us this morning. 

I am really pleased to be here to discuss the reauthorization of 
the very important, as all of you know around the table, Entrepre- 
neurial Development (ED) Programs at the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

I know you were expecting Senator Landrieu, but she is at an- 
other hearing. She has asked me if I could fill in for her for a few 
moments this morning and open the hearing. So, I am here to do 
that. 

I was especially pleased to be asked because the ED programs 
are very important to us in New Hampshire. As you all know, they 
provide terrific technical assistance and counseling to small busi- 
nesses; and for us in New Hampshire, that is absolutely critical. 

We are a state where 95 percent of our businesses have fewer 
than 100 employees. We are clearly a small business state; and last 
year SBA resource partners, including the Small Business Develop- 
ment Centers and SCORE, provided assistance to over 6500 small 
businesses in New Hampshire. 

By Louisiana standards, that may not be a lot but by Maine and 
New Hampshire standards, as Senator Snowe would know, if she 
were here, that is a lot for a small state. So, I am glad that these 
programs are a priority for Senator Landrieu and this Committee. 

Our goal is to ensure that these programs are as efficient and as 
effective as possible, and that they provide the necessary resources 
to carry out their goals and responsibilities. 

( 1 ) 
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I want to take just a few minutes to talk about some of these im- 
portant programs. This past March this Committee held a round- 
table to discuss the reauthorization of SCORE, which as we all 
know is a nonprofit association dedicated to counseling and men- 
toring entrepreneurs across the country. 

At that roundtable, we heard from several small businesses that 
have benefitted from SCORE’S counseling, including a New Hamp- 
shire business. We had Sheree Burlington from Manchester, who 
was here to talk about the difference that it made for her. 

She told me that without SCORE’S counseling she would not 
have survived the recession, and not only has that counseling 
helped her to survive, but she has actually expanded her business 
and grown over the past two years and added some employees. 

Success stories like Sheree’s are common with SCORE which 
maximizes a small federal investment of $7 million to help tens of 
thousands of entrepreneurs start and grow their businesses. 

SCORE works by leveraging private sector resources and knowl- 
edge through a network of over 13,000 volunteers and 355 chapters 
nationwide. 

I am very pleased to have Ken Yancey here, who is the CEO of 
SCORE. Nice to have you here, Ken. He is going to talk about some 
of his ideas for what we can do to support and build SCORE’S ca- 
pacity in a responsible manner. 

Another integral component of the SBA network of training and 
counseling services is the Small Business Development Centers. 
With over 1000 locations, SBDCs offer a one-stop shop. 

They provide a wide variety of information and guidance in eas- 
ily accessible branch locations, and again this is something that I 
know very personally from what I have seen in New Hampshire, 
what a difference the SBDCs make. 

I am glad to have Tee Rowe, President and CEO of the Small 
Business Development Centers, here with us. Nice to have you 
here, and I look forward to hearing your ideas to ensure how we 
can continue to provide consistent quality services. 

In addition to SBDCs and the SCORE, we also have representa- 
tives from a Women’s Business Center and Veterans Business Cen- 
ters, both of which do so much to support entrepreneurial women 
and veterans. 

As we continue to tackle the tough issues that are facing small 
businesses in this time of economic recovery, we all know that it 
is critical that we do so in a fiscally responsible way. 

To meet that responsibility, we have to continue to examine our 
small business programs. We have to make sure they are as effec- 
tive and efficient as they can be, but we also have to look at ways 
in which we can better leverage our public and private sector re- 
sources. 

Last Congress I was very pleased to join Senator Landrieu and 
Ranking Member Snowe in cosponsoring S. 1229, the Entrepre- 
neurial Development Act of 2009, which would have provided SBA 
resource partners, many of whom are represented here today, with 
the tools they need to help entrepreneurs create, manage, and grow 
their businesses. 

The legislation was similar to provisions which have passed this 
Committee over the last several Congresses, and we hope to build 
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on those previous efforts in developing comprehensive, entrepre- 
neurial development legislation. 

For the ineffective programs, we hope to find ways to figure out 
how we can make those more effective or change them so that we 
can utilize every possible resource to operate effectively and effi- 
ciently. That is why your testimony today and your ideas will be 
so important. 

Unfortunately, like Senator Landrieu, I also have another hear- 
ing that is going on at this point. So, I am going to have to leave 
and turn it over to Ami Sanchez, who is with Senator Landrieu’s 
staff, and also Diane Dietz with Senator Snowe’s staff, to provide 
opening remarks on behalf of the Chair and Ranking Member. I 
would ask Ami to go over the format for today’s discussion as well. 

Ami. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you, Senator. 

Chair Landrieu asked me to extend her sincerest appreciation for 
your continued leadership and commitment to addressing the crit- 
ical issues facing small business today particularly on those issues 
that we will be discussing in today’s roundtable. Thank you very 
much for that. 

Senator Shaheen. Thank you. I look forward to seeing the writ- 
ten testimony of what everyone has to say this morning. 

Thank you all. 

Ms. Sanchez [presiding.] Thank you, Senator. 

As Senator Shaheen mentioned, my name is Ami Sanchez, coun- 
sel to Chair Landrieu here with the Committee. With me is Diane 
Dietz, professional staff member to Ranking Member Snowe. 

Senator Landrieu deeply regrets not being able to make it today. 
As Senator Shaheen mentioned, she had a couple of other hearings 
simultaneously but really wanted to be here and wanted to convey 
her appreciation to you for contributing to today’s important dis- 
cussion. 

As Senator Shaheen stated, we will be discussing the reauthor- 
ization of the SBA’s Entrepreneurial Development Program and 
building on the work that we have done over the last several Con- 
gresses including the reauthorization bill from the last Congress, S. 
1229. 

Today’s discussion is important to not only evaluating the effec- 
tiveness and efficiency of the programs and soliciting your ideas on 
how we can make those programs better, but also to build a suffi- 
cient record in support of the value and need for the services that 
these programs provide to small businesses. 

Chair Landrieu has made entrepreneurial development one of 
her top priorities in this Congress and is continuing to work with 
her colleagues to come up with a comprehensive entrepreneurial 
development reauthorization bill. 

As leaders in the field of entrepreneurial development, your par- 
ticipation in today’s discussion is critical and invaluable. So, thank 
you for being with us today. 

Senator Landrieu has prepared an opening statement which we 
will be submitting for the record. 

[The prepared statement of Chairman Landrieu follows:] 
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OPENING STATEMENT FOR ROUNDTABLE on 
“Entrepreneurial Development: Obstacles and Opportunities for Supporting, 
Sustaining and Growing America’s Entrepreneurs” 

U.S. Senate Committee on Small Business and Entrepreneurship 
Chair Mary L. Landrieu 

July 21, 2011 

Good morning and thank you all for joining us for this morning’s roundtable. Today we 
will discuss the reauthorization of important Entrepreneurial Development programs within the 
Small Business Administration. E.D. programs provide counselling and technical assistance to 
promising small businesses in America. As Chair of the Small Business Committee that oversees 
SBA programs, one of my top priorities is ensuring that these programs are as efficient and 
effective as possible, with the necessary resources to carry out their goals and responsibilities. 


VALUABLE ED PROGRAMS 

This past March, I held a roundtable to discuss the reauthorization of SCORE, a non- 
profit association authorized under the Small Business Jobs Act dedicated to counselling and 
mentoring entrepreneurs across the country. SCORE is maximizing a small federal investment 
of $7 million, to help tens of thousands of entrepreneurs start and grow their business by 
leveraging private sector resources and knowledge, through a network of over 13,000 volunteers 
and 355 chapters nationwide. 

According to a recent Gallup survey, SCORE helped more than 16,000 small businesses 
save jobs in 2009, and at least 90 percent of SCORE’S “In-Business” clients (those already in 
business in 2009) remained in business in 2010. In addition, SCORE clients created more than 
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30,000 jobs in 2009. I appreciate Ken Yancey, CEO of SCORE, coming back to talk about 
SCORE and ways we can build and encourage more public-private partnerships like it. 

We also have Tee Rowe, President and CEO of the Association of Small Business 
Development Centers here with us today. With over 1,000 SBDCs, these locations offer a 
“one-stop shop” for assistance by providing a wide variety of information and guidance in easily- 
accessible branch locations. 

I look forward to hearing from him as to how we can maximize the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the entire SBDC network. 

Beyond SBDCs and SCORE we also have representatives from the Women’s Business 
Center (WBC) program and Veterans' Business Centers (VBC). WBCs provide support and 
services to a range of women business owners and entrepreneurs, particularly women of color 
and those in economically disadvantaged communities. Veterans’ Business Centers provide 
business training, counselling, technical assistance and mentoring to Veterans, Reservist, 
National Guard and Active Duty business owners and start-up candidates in the Southeast 
Region of America. With more and more service men and women coming back every day, 
Veterans’ Business Centers are an essential resource helping to create small business ownership 
opportunities. I am very proud to say that we recently opened a Veterans’ Business Center in 
Jennings, Louisiana. 

FISCALLY RESPONSIBLE REAUTHORIZATION 

To suggest that the SBA and its programs that do have a successful track record are easily 
abolished is irresponsible, and I will continue to work to strengthen and promote the SBA. 
However, with that being said, we must continue to review small business programs for their 
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effectiveness and efficiency. Prior to today’s hearing, I fought to eliminate waste, fraud and 
abuse in the U.S. Small Business Administration. In January 2011, I along with Ranking 
Member Olympia Snowe, R-Maine, sent letters to Administrator Mills and Inspector General 
Gustafson requesting recommendations for programs within the SBA that could be eliminated or 
substantially reduced, without undermining the agency’s ability to serve the needs of small 
business owners. 

Additionally, in March of 201 1 , 1, along with several of my Senate colleagues, introduced 
the Small Business Contracting Fraud Prevention Act (S. 633). This bipartisan legislation 
provides a comprehensive oversight framework within the SBA to execute effective certification, 
surveillance and monitoring, and robust enforcement of its entire contracting portfolio. The bill 
also increases criminal penalties for businesses awarded contracts through fraudulent means. 

And in the previous Congress I, along with Ranking Member Snowe, introduced S.1229, 
“The Entrepreneurial Development Act of 2009.” The Entrepreneurial Development Act of 2009 
is the cornerstone piece of legislation for SBA resource partners, providing them with the tools 
necessary to help entrepreneurs across America to start, manage, and expand their small 
business. 

Today, we look forward to hearing from the experts. We look forward to seeing how and 
why we must change some of the entrepreneurial development programs. Most importantly, we 
hoep to receive the necessary guidance to improve entrepreneurial develop legislation. 
Developing law will provide small business owners with the programs to help create new 
programs and maximize on those already in existence. 
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CLOSING 


In closing. I would just like to say thank you again to today’s participants and I look 
forward to working with you and other leaders in the small business community as we develop 
an Entrepreneurial Development bill this Congress. 
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Ms. Sanchez. Diane, do you want to say anything on behalf of 
Ranking Member Snowe? 

Ms. Dietz. Thank you, Ami. I would just echo Ami’s remarks and 
say that I think many of you, as we were speaking this morning, 
have been long champions of the small business community. So, ev- 
erybody knows everybody here, and it is certainly well-known that 
Senator Snowe has been a champion of small business throughout 
her tenure in the Senate. 

Senator Snowe has prepared an opening statement that I will 
submit for the record, and I would also like to thank each of you 
for making the effort to join this morning’s roundtable, and my sin- 
cere thanks to Senator Shaheen for her eloquent statement. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Snowe follows:] 
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STATEMENT FOR ROUNDTABLE ON 
“Entrepreneurial Development: Obstacles and Opportunities for Supporting, 
Sustaining and Growing America’s Entrepreneurs.” 

Senate Committee on Small Business and Entrepreneurship 
Ranking Member Olympia J. Snowe 
July 21, 2011 

(VERSION 1, July 19, 2011 at 5:00 and 5 MINUTES) 

Thank you, Chair Landrieu, for holding this critical roundtable and our 
panel participants for your commitment to job creation across all demographics. 
We are truly indebted to your efforts, and eager to hear your personal insights. 

When we last met, in 2009, to reauthorize the Small Business 
Administration’s (SBA’s) entrepreneurial development programs, our nation 
had just surpassed a nine percent unemployment rate which cultivated an air of 
uncertainty. Unfortunately, a full 25 months later, that alarmingly high 
unemployment rate has been virtually unchanged. As a result, a trend has 
emerged with more and more individuals taking the risk in starting their own 
small business, which is where the SBA’s portfolio of counseling and 
entrepreneurial advocacy programs play a critical role. 

As Ranking Member of this Committee, one of my foremost priorities is to 
ensure that the SBA is equipped with the resources necessary to work effectively 
on behalf of those entrepreneurs who are interested in starting a new endeavor, 
or are laboring to keep their doors open. And I firmly believe that the SBA ’s 
Entrepreneurial Development vroerams can and should play a leading role in 
helping small businesses drive our economic recovery . 

Our nation’s return to a strong and robust future depends on an economy 
of small businesses that have created approximately 64 percent of all new jobs 
over the past 15 years. The SBA’s entrepreneurial development programs 
provide tremendous support and technical assistance for small businesses across 
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the country. And I am pleased that many of these programs have matching fund 
requirements or utilize volunteer counselors, to help provide a higher return on 
investment for taxpayers. 

In Fiscal Year (FY) 2010, the nation-wide network of Small Business 
Development Centers (SBDCs) provided business counseling for over 200,000 
clients during 2.9 million hours of training services. And how does this translate 
in our economy? The Association of Small Business Development Centers 
estimates that a new business is opened by an SBDC in-depth client every 45 
minutes. 

We are also encouraging job growth through the 110 Women’s Business 
Centers (WBC) that trained, counseled, mentored, and otherwise assisted nearly 
200,000 clients in FY2010 - a 15 percent increase from FY2009. WBCs receive, 
on average, 38.5 percent of their funding from the SBA, and according to recent 
data from the Association of Women's Business Centers, refer clients when 
appropriate to SBDCs, SCORE counselors, and additional sources of 
entrepreneurial advocacy collaboratins . rather than competing . with their 
colleagues in economic development. In FY2010, it is estimated that each WBC 
helped to start 121 new businesses, and create 333 new jobs. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the unemployment rate for 
Iraq and Afghanistan war veterans stands at 13.3 percent- up nearly two 
percentage points since this time last year, and over three percentage points higher 
than the overall unemployment rate . Thus I am deeply committed to providing 
support and assistance for our military veterans who have started, or are thinking 
about opening their own business, particularly those who have recently 
separated from the service. In 2007, 1 worked with then-Chairman John Kerry 
to pass the Military Reservist and Veteran Small Business Reauthorization and 
Opportunity Act. This legislation required the SBA to increase its number of 
Veterans Business Outreach Centers (VBOCs) from three to the 16 VBOCs that 
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exist nationwide today, offering our veterans support in starting new ventures, or 
keeping their firms open while they deploy. 

And last, but certainly not least . in FY2010, SCORE volunteers reached 
more entrepreneurs than ever before. With the assistance of SCORE, nearly 
72,000 new jobs were created through more than one million volunteer hours of 
counseling. SCORE is a fantastic program literally powered by the sheer 
dedication of volunteers, to whom we are sincerely grateful. 

As we discuss reauthorizing these critical programs, it is also vital to 
safeguard taxpayer dollars by ensuring that they are strategically utilized, which 
is why I was pleased to invite the Government Accountability Office (GAO) to 
today’s discussion. The GAO has closely examined overlapping and duplicative 
efforts, so I look forward to their insights on how the SBA can streamline their 
efforts to maximize resources. It is my hope that everyone at this table today 
walks away with a heightened awareness as to how best to reduce inefficiencies. 

Today’s roundtable discussion is regrettably set against the landscape of 
debt ceiling disagreements, bleak economic and employment news, and lingering 
uncertainty throughout our economy, so I appreciate that everyone here has 
gathered with an eye toward collaboration knowing that the Administration has 
recommended flat funding for each of the SBA’s entrepreneurial development 
programs. If ever there was a time to do more with less, this is it. 

Thank you, Madam Chair. 
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Ms. Sanchez. Thanks, Diane. 

I would like to begin by going over the format for today’s round- 
table. We have a good foundation for a reauthorization bill that we 
are going to work on based on the work that we have done over 
the last several Congresses. 

If anyone has ideas for changes from the last bill or recommenda- 
tions on things that we can include or improve upon moving for- 
ward, today is the day to make your case. 

Diane and I will be reporting back to Chair Landrieu, Ranking 
Member Snowe, and other members of the Committee on today’s 
discussion and we will be using this discussion to really develop 
the bill to make sure that it is appropriate and an effective bill for 
building on the programs currently. 

We will keep the record open for two weeks, so, August 4 is the 
deadline if you would like to submit additional materials or infor- 
mation. 

Given the breadth of the things that we want to cover in today’s 
roundtable, it is important that the focus of today’s roundtable stay 
on constructive ways to improve coordination and effectiveness of 
these programs. 

In order to ensure that we are able to cover all the items on to- 
day’s agenda, I ask you please make your remarks and answers as 
brief as possible to allow for everyone to be able to contribute to 
the record. 

Also to be recognized to speak, I ask that you please stand your 
name card up long ways if there is a question or an answer that 
you would like to address and/or something that you would like to 
add to the record on a particular issue. 

Also when you speak, please make sure that your microphone is 
on, and you can do that by pressing the talk button right in front 
of you. 

At this time I would like to ask each of the participants to state 
their name, title, and organization for the record. If we could start 
with Tee and just work around. 

Mr. Rowe. I am Tee Rowe. I am the President and CEO of the 
Association of Small Business Development Centers. We represent 
the entire network of 63 leads and over 1000 centers from Guam 
all the way to Maine. 

Ms. Schick. Good morning. I am Holly Schick. I am the Deputy 
Associate Administrator for the Office of Entrepreneurial Develop- 
ment in the Small Business Administration, and thank you for the 
opportunity to be here. 

Mr. Snair. Good morning. I am Scott Snair. I am Director of the 
New Jersey Veterans Business Outreach Center. I help veterans 
with business plans and registering for targeted contracts with the 
Federal Government. I do so in New York State, New Jersey, Puer- 
to Rico and the Virgin Islands, although my budget does not allow 
me to travel to those last two places. 

And thank you so much for having me. My headquarters is based 
at Rutgers Business School in New Jersey. 

Mr. Bottary. My name is Leo Bottary. I am Vice President of 
Public Affairs for the Vistage International. Vistage is the largest 
for-profit CEO membership organization in the world. We operate 
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here in the U.S. with about 10,000 members and about 15,000 
members in 15 countries. 

And thank you very, very much for having us today. 

Mr. Yancey. I am Ken Yancey. I am CEO of SCORE, and like 
my colleagues, thank you for allowing us to join you today. 

Ms. Weeks. My name is Julie Weeks. I am the Chair of the 
Board of the Association of Women’s Business Centers, rep- 
resenting all 110 Women’s Business Centers across the country. 

And like my colleagues before, thank you very much for this op- 
portunity. 

Mr. Williams. Good morning. My name is Daryl Williams. I am 
CEO of the Urban Entrepreneur Partnership, a program of the 
Kauffman Foundation. We are in seven different states. 

And thank you for allowing us to be here to testify today. 

Mr. Tymes. Good morning. My name is Clinton Tymes. I am the 
State Director for the Delaware Small Business and Technology 
Development Center in Delaware, housed at the University of Dela- 
ware, and obviously a member of the Association with Tee. 

And thank you for having me here today. 

Mr. Shear. Good morning. I am Bill Shear. I am Director of Fi- 
nancial Markets and Community Investment at the Government 
Accountability Office, better known as GAO, and it is always a 
pleasure to be here, and thanks very much for the invitation. 

Ms. Sanchez. Great. Thank you. 

In order to get a better idea of the various programs, the current 
core ED programs that are offering services to small businesses, if 
I could ask our resource partners that are represented here today, 
that is SBDC, SCORE, Women’s Business Centers, and veterans 
business centers, to briefly describe the types of clients you typi- 
cally serve and the types of services you provide. And if you could, 
in your answer please clarify what percentage of your services fo- 
cuses on counseling, what percentage focuses on training and, to 
the extent that you do this, what percentage focuses on 
mentorship. 

Tee. 

Mr. Rowe. Sure. I will start. 

Well, and I will let Clint chime in to correct me because every- 
body is a little different. We have 63 networks. So, it is hard some- 
times to paint with a broad brush. 

I would say that the typical client of an SBDC tends to have 
been in business longer, a couple of years or more. That being said, 
we have approximately 50 percent of our clientele nationwide that 
is what the SBA calls pre-venture which is that zero days to one 
year range. 

The majority of the services that an SBDC provides are coun- 
seling. I would say that is 80 percent. About 20 percent is training. 

Mentorship is kind of a, it is a tough thing to define for us. Be- 
cause we work in and with business schools, a lot of our networks 
do have mentoring but I would not call it a formalized system in 
any way, shape, or form. 

As to what the typical client does business-wise, we help every- 
one in everything from biotech and software development to ma- 
chine shops and restaurants. And I do not think there is any par- 
ticular way to categorize the small businesses. 
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Clint. 

Mr. Tymes. I agree with Tee because one of the things about the 
SBDC program is that we all are different in that we meet the 
needs of our particular state, and that is the way we design our 
programs. 

So that if, you know, whatever the state, the economic develop- 
ment agency or the governor, their priorities are in terms of eco- 
nomic development, we form our programs to meet those objectives 
as well. 

So, that is why you will never get any two that are ever going 
to be the same. Tee mentioned that it is a 50-50 between pre-ven- 
ture and existing. 

As in Delaware, 70 percent of ours is existing; 30 percent is pre- 
venture. But that is all by design using resource partners, you 
know, et cetera. But it is all designed to meet the needs and prior- 
ities of each state. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you. 

Ken. 

Mr. Yancey. Thank you, Ami. 

At SCORE our mix of services are roughly 55 percent counseling 
and mentoring. The balance are workshop participants. We mentor 
both face-to-face as well as online, the same with our educational 
offerings. They are both face-to-face and online. 

Our clients, we break them into roughly thirds. A third are nas- 
cent or new to business, have yet to start. A third is zero to one 
year, and a third already in business. 

At the end of a year, what we find is typically two thirds are in 
business with the balance being in that nascent or startup cat- 
egory. 

The services that we offer obviously are the one-to-one counseling 
much like our colleagues at SBDC, available face-to-face and on- 
line, as I mentioned, as well as a series of workshops or seminars, 
last year almost 10,000 total seminars across the country that we 
offered. 

In terms of size of business quickly, typically less than three 
years. Those that are in business and less than five employees. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you. 

Julie. 

Ms. Weeks. I would like to draw attention to not only those of 
you around the table but people in the audience that the Associa- 
tion of Women’s Business Centers just completed a survey among 
all of the Women’s Business Centers, a summary of which is over 
on the table to the side. 

We have had discussions with not only the Senate staff but on 
the House side too about the need for better metrics. As of fiscal 
year 2010, Women’s Business Centers helped 160,000 clients 
around the country which is actually 24 percent higher than SBA’s 
estimates because the Women’s Business Centers provide more 
services than can kind of fit into the EDMIS forms. 

According to that survey, 58 percent of the clients are socially 
and economically disadvantaged; 39 percent of them are persons of 
color; 81 percent of them are women, meaning 19 percent of them 
are men. 
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Part of the reason for that is not only, I mean, it is open for all. 
Anybody who wants to come in, but our services are different in a 
lot of ways. It is much more relational, not so much transactional. 
It is a long-term relationship. And a lot of people, women and men 
alike like that. 

Also as of this year, 41 percent of the clients of Women’s Busi- 
ness Centers are pre-start, nascent entrepreneurs; 25 percent are 
in the startup phase; and 35 percent are in business. 

That is a shift from a few years ago. There are more women in 
business, active business owners. And that is again because sort of 
like once a client always a client. A lot of women come in when 
they are thinking about starting a business. Then they will come 
back for more. Then they will maybe train or become a mentor. So, 
it is a longitudinal kind of a relationship. 

We also asked in the survey about what services do you provide 
to your clients. A hundred percent of the Women’s Business Cen- 
ters provide one-on-one counseling; 100 percent of them also pro- 
vide training classes in basic business skills, the ABCs of starting 
a business; 92 percent are providing classes in advanced topics, 
procurement, certification of your business, doing international 
trade, you know, selling to corporations, a wide range of growth ori- 
ented programming. 

Seventy-two percent provide loan packaging or linkages to lend- 
ers so it is access to capital as well as training and technical assist- 
ance; 67 percent are providing peer mentoring opportunities. 

There are an awful lot of mentoring circles that are formed by 
cohorts of women who are going through classes. Group counseling, 
53 percent of people who want to kind of learn to gather in a group, 
not just a training session; 35 percent women’s business certifi- 
cation such as with WBENC, and 13 percent also provide business 
incubator space which is, you know, a very good way for startups 
to provide low-cost overhead and also to share and mentor with 
others. 

So, that is the variety of what Women’s Business Centers do. 

Ms. Sanchez: Thank you. 

Scott. 

Mr. Snair. Typically, a Veterans Business Outreach Center, of 
which there are 16 in the United States, has several hundred vet- 
erans, I would say, split evenly between veterans starting up and 
veterans who currently own their business and either want to (a) 
expand and hire more veterans or (b) want to register themselves 
as either disabled veteran-owned businesses or veteran-owned busi- 
nesses so that they can partake in some of the targeted contracting 
that exists for veterans on the Federal level with, for example, the 
Department of Defense, Department of Transportation, or the VA 
itself, and then finally the Department of Labor. 

Something I was very surprised to find when I started this cen- 
ter a year and a half ago was that many veterans who came to me 
had been diagnosed as incapable of functioning at a regular work- 
place either due to severe physical disabilities or due to mental 
health issues. 

And let me tell you, when a veteran walks in and says, hey, pal, 
you are all I have got, you know, hopefully I can start a business 
with your help, it is very touching. 
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When you see somebody like that make a go of it by securing an 
SBA-backed loan and going forward with really a clever idea that 
allows that person to work out of his home or out of a shop, it is 
very rewarding and very touching. 

I do not have the numbers comparable to, for example, a Small 
Business Development Center, but I would say it is a very special- 
ized population, and I do want to say the numbers are growing ex- 
ponentially. 

It took me a year to get to a little over 100 clients but it only 
took me a year and two months to get to 175 clients. So, I think 
the word is getting around. 

To answer your specific question about training versus men- 
toring, I would say to the extent that sitting with a veteran and 
writing one-on-one his or her business plan that he or she can go 
before a lender with, I would say that falls under counseling. 

Maybe one-on-one training regarding how to maneuver the road- 
blocks the center for veterans enterprise has kind of put up hoping 
to screen out fraudulent veterans organizations, you know, showing 
them the right way to register so they actually secure that registra- 
tion, I would call that one-on-one training. And again, I would say 
about half and half. 

Ms. Sanchez. Great. Thank you. 

I would like to go to SBDCs and SCORE. Given the current 
budgetary climate, I think it is very important that we have a clear 
understanding of SBDC and SCORE’S funding structure at the na- 
tional level. 

Could you just describe that structure, that funding structure; 
and if you could, delineate what percentage of your funding comes 
from federal sources, what percentage comes from state and local 
government but not federal sources, and what percentage comes 
from nongovernment and/or private sector. 

And for private sector, if you are able to split up how much you 
utilize volunteers as part of that private contribution and what is 
remaining. 

Mr. Yancey. Thank you, Ami. 

As you well know, the appropriation that SCORE receives from 
the Congress is $7 million and represents roughly 52 percent of our 
total funding on an annual basis. 

Our chapters raise between $3.9 and $4 million a year in support 
for the SCORE program. That comes from workshop fees, seminar 
fees, as well as donated revenue. 

Our foundation also contributed in 2010 $2.8 million or roughly 
20 percent of our total funding, and total funding for the year was 
just over $14 million. 

We also received in-kind support from various organizations to 
help us with technology or space or other needs. Like our col- 
leagues in ED, we estimate in 2010 that the value of that in-kind 
support was roughly $2.4 million. 

We do not, for the purposes of reporting, capture a value of our 
volunteer time. SCORE volunteers in 2010 gave 1.3 million hours 
of service. Depending on how you value that service, Independent 
Sector which is one of the most prominent volunteer organization 
conglomerations, associations, whatever you want to call it, esti- 
mates that on average the value of a volunteer hour of time in the 
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U.S. is roughly $18. If you look further, you will find that volunteer 
management technical assistance runs somewhere between 70 and 
$80 an hour. 

So, you would be looking between $18 to $20 million and about 
$100 million in terms of value of the contribution of a SCORE vol- 
unteer from a time standpoint. But again, it is not a number that 
we accumulate and report on from an audit perspective. 

Ms. Sanchez. Tee. 

Mr. Rowe. Well, SBDCs, as you know, receive a regular appro- 
priation from Congress. Last year it was $112,200,000 I think after 
the recission. But for the last fiscal year, full fiscal year 2010, it 
was $113 million. 

In the core program $107.5 million of that was what we call sort 
of our foundation. On top of that the SBDCs receive about $150 
million in cash contributions from their host institutions, state and 
local governments. 

On top of that is in-kind contributions that a lot of SBDCs no 
longer track simply because, as Ken said, tracking volunteer hours, 
it gets to be essentially a budget nightmare. And as the SBDC pro- 
gram has grown over the past 30 years and we have developed the 
relationships with the host institutions, the cash match as ap- 
peared, where the statute says it can be 50-50 cash and in-kind, 
it has essentially become one-to-one cash, and in-kind is the other 
side of the coin. 

To give you a rough idea, I would venture to say that the total 
value that we leverage the $110 million, $112 million into it is over 
$300 million in services to small businesses. 

Again, I cannot quantify the value in the hours at a college or 
university when a business school professor is lending his or her 
time in helping one of our counselors. Our counselors are doing 
over a million and a quarter hours of counseling. 

On top of that, they are getting assistance from the schools. 
Frankly, we just, yeah, it would be an accounting nightmare to fig- 
ure it out exactly. But it is safe to say that the support from Con- 
gress is being leverage at least two to one. 

Ms. Sanchez. Clinton. 

Mr. Tymes. Let me just add to what Tee says. At the university 
we do not track in-kind either because it just has become a night- 
mare. 

But just using Delaware as an example, our overall budget is 
about $1.25 million when you put all of the programs together. Our 
base funding from SBA is $627,000. 

So, we have been able to leverage that with state funding, with 
support from the university and the private sector, you know, well 
over $900,000. That is just in Delaware. 

Mr. Rowe. If I could just chime in quick because I got a little 
pie chart from one of our SBDCs. It is Oregon but it is a very good 
example. 

49.5 percent of their funding is coming from states and local; 34 
percent is the federal funding, and the other 15 percent is private 
sector support, et cetera. 

Now, that private sector support sometimes varies wildly. Last 
year — now, this year things in California, apparently their budget 
is in better shape. So, they will be receiving support from the state. 
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Last year, the six SBDCs in California received no state support 
but got all of their match from private sector support: foundations, 
chambers of commerce, banks, private industry. 

So, it does fluctuate but obviously the SBA support is that seed 
corn to everything we do. 

Ms. Sanchez. Diane, do you have questions? 

Oh, I am sorry. 

Ms. Weeks. I just wanted to chime in even though Women’s 
Business Centers are a drop in the bucket compared to those budg- 
ets, the $14 million from the Women’s Business Center program we 
have estimated it as leveraged up to $60 million in overall program 
activity because of the fact that on average the Women’s Business 
Center budgets, 39 percent comes from the SBA. The rest come 
from other federal money, state money, corporations, program rev- 
enue, other sources, that sort of thing. 

The average budget for a Women’s Business Center is about 
$500,000. It ranges from a low, in our survey, of $100,000, and that 
is probably one that just got started at the beginning of a fiscal 
year, up to the biggest one is like a $3 million budget. So, there 
is quite a wide range. 

And I should also add that there is a five to one ratio of volun- 
teers to paid staff. On average, our Women’s Business Centers 
have four paid staff and five times that many volunteers. We do 
not track the hours of the volunteers but we are leveraging a lot 
of money and sharing a lot of staff with SBDC, SCORE counselors, 
and that sort of thing. 

Ms. Sanchez. Diane. 

Ms. Dietz. Thank you, Ami. 

I would like specifically to ask Tee, and I appreciate Ami setting 
the stage for us. As you all know, this is a political environment 
where the debt ceiling conversation is ongoing and will continue in 
the coming weeks, and budget cuts are particularly necessary to al- 
leviate the federal deficit. Because each of you understands budgets 
and understands the limitations of those budgets, I believe you are 
very wisely leveraging that money. 

But I would like to ask Tee, under the current financial situation 
that we find ourselves in, what are the challenges faced by the 
SBDC program? 

For example, I know that SBDCs received a 9 percent cut, al- 
though you did receive $50 million in the Jobs Act that eased that 
cut. So, I am curious because in this budgetary environment, you 
do handle a tremendous amount of outreach to the small business 
community. 

What are the challenges you are seeing right now when we are 
looking at a jobs report where unemployment is unmoved from the 
month previous? 

Mr. Rowe. Well, the 9 percent was proposed in SBA’s budget in 
the last fiscal year. Under the continuing resolution, we essentially 
stayed the same. There was that small recission. 

I think the continuing issue that SBDC’s members have is al- 
ways going to be making sure you acquire the match and the sup- 
port from the host institution. Now, a small state, for example, like 
Delaware or Maine, has a base level of funding in the formula of 
about $627,000. Then they have to go out and match that. 
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In a fiscally challenged state budget, you know, Connecticut is a 
good example, but sometimes you are scrambling for loose change 
in New Hampshire and Maine too. 

Those are probably the biggest single issues. So, we are always 
trying to work with our members to develop additional sources of 
assistance. 

The accreditation process which is the, I guess for lack of a bet- 
ter word, we used to call it the certification process. The accredita- 
tion process for SBDCs, one of the key tenets is that there has to 
be a solid commitment from your host institution, whether it is the 
University of Delaware or the University of Maryland or the Uni- 
versity of Georgia or the State of Ohio or whomever, they have to 
be committed to you, committed to your mission which brings up 
what Clinton said. 

The SBDC ends up being integral to the state’s economic devel- 
opment plan; and if you are not integral to that, then you have got 
a problem; and it is becoming part and parcel of that that drives 
us to make sure that we are integral to the state’s plan, they have 
the support, and that the support continues from SBA. 

It is a symbiotic sort of a thing. If the federal support were to 
diminish, it unfortunately has a ripple effect that sends a bad mes- 
sage the other way to the host institution. You know, if SBA and 
the Congress do not think you are worth it, why should we pony 
up. 

Ms. Dietz. Well, knowing how important the dollars are from the 
SBA to leverage that money, when supplemental funding is avail- 
able, how important is it, Clinton, for you in a state like Delaware 
on base funding to sort of be able to tap into those funds? I know 
it is per rata, if at all, and that is based on population and the 
number of people you are serving. 

But you are in a very base budget here. It sounds like you have 
a big mission and you are really making those dollars work. So, 
how important is not only your funding but the possibility of sup- 
plemental funding? 

Mr. Tymes. Critical. You know, I mentioned the numbers that we 
are able to leverage, and we are able to leverage that because we 
can go to the state, et cetera, and say we are leveraging two or 
three times. So, at that point it becomes critical. 

In terms of supplemental, it is important to us. This year I must 
say it is not pro rata from my understanding. If it is pro-rata it 
would be absolutely tremendous for us. But from my understanding 
the way that it is set up 

Ms. Dietz. What would you do with it? What would you do? 

Mr. Tymes. What would we do? 

Ms. Dietz. Hypothetically of course. 

Mr. Tymes. Number one, we have an opportunity. Tee mentioned 
becoming an integral component of economic development for our 
state and our host institution, and what we would do is the fol- 
lowing. 

One, the Delaware SBDC is a unique model, a unique model in 
that we are housed not in the college of business and economics but 
we are housed within the technology transfer office of the univer- 
sity which drives innovation to the market place. So, we are 
unique. 
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We have been able, because of our technology designation and a 
number of other things, to be at the table what we call the intellec- 
tual property committee which determines the future of all innova- 
tion at the university and the state. 

Now, we are at that table. What we are going to use those dol- 
lars for is to increase our capabilities to make sure that we are able 
to stay at the table and continually contribute to those missions. 

So, professional development in terms of different business devel- 
opment strategies and different intellectual property strategies so 
that we become ingrained again to Tee’s point and become an inte- 
gral component of the university. 

They have recognized that, and during tough times, yes, they 
have come to the table recognizing the value that we contribute 
there. 

So, that is how we would use those dollars again through in- 
creasing the capabilities and resources for databases to determine 
the market feasibility of new and innovative technologies so that 
one can make a decision whether or not to go forth with the pat- 
enting process, as an example. Should we license or should we do 
a spin out at the university in terms of a small company. 

So, that is how we would use the dollars and again become an 
integral component, an indispensable component of the economic 
development strategies of our host as well as the State of Dela- 
ware. 

Ms. Dietz. Excellent. Thank you. 

I just have one more question and then I will turn it back over 
to Ami. And that is for Ken. 

Ranking Member Snowe loves SCORE. SCORE is a wonderful 
program. It is literally powered by the sheer determination of vol- 
unteers who have a wealth of knowledge, and just as Ami men- 
tioned when we had our SCORE reauthorization roundtable a cou- 
ple of months ago, we had nothing but people singing its praises. 

Ranking Member loves that you take a team of volunteers with 
a small amount of money and you send them out and they do fan- 
tastic work. 

My question is in fiscal year 2010 SCORE distributed $2.5 mil- 
lion of the $7 million SBA federal appropriation to the districts and 
the chapters that are delivering these services. 

And I am wondering if the lack of specific direction in the Small 
Business Act or by the SBA is something that we should address 
because my understanding is that yourself and the COO of SCORE 
actually makes that determination. 

Can you kind of describe to me how the budget is broken down 
and how that money gets out and how much typically gets out be- 
cause it sounds like you had a $14 million leverage over all of the 
program? 

So, can we talk about, as the discussions go on about expanding 
SCORE, how the breakdown would be, would we get more money 
to the states? 

Mr. Yancey. That is a very good question, and we certainly ap- 
preciate the Senator’s support. 

Today, the way that we distribute the budget is based on per- 
formance from a field standpoint. We do set a dollar amount cap 
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that will be distributed directly to the field for their purposes in 
spending. 

That is done based on volume. It is done based on growth. It is 
done based on market penetration; and then as you know, we hold 
out a percentage that we allow ourselves to make adjustments. 

Adjustments are based on the impact of change in a market place 
that are due to reasons that may or may not be controllable by our 
volunteers. 

New Orleans was a good example many years ago with the hurri- 
cane. Most of our volunteers moved away and did not come back. 
But we knew that we needed to invest more there to make sure 
that we could re-establish and be valuable and help with recovery. 
So we did. That is the way that is used. 

In the event that there could be agreement that SCORE would 
receive additional funding, the answer is absolutely yes, more 
money would go to the field. 

In terms of total going to the field, roughly two-thirds of the 
budget goes to the field directly and indirectly. Indirect support in- 
cludes things like the materials, publications, Web sites, other edu- 
cational pieces. 

The requirements, the data collection requirements that we have 
under EDMIS through our own system, all of that is provided by 
a national system. This support is an indirect contribution. 

We do look also to expansion opportunities, and in the event that 
we had additional funds in 2012 or beyond, we would be looking 
at markets where we believe we can do more and better which, 
quite frankly, include just about every market we are in. 

The ability and the need for us to expand and partner and figure 
out ways to better leverage existing services that are in a market, 
whether it be a Women’s Business Center or an SBDC or any 
other, Chamber of Commerce or any other program I think is im- 
portant. 

That would include, and I know the Senator is particularly sen- 
sitive to, the needs of rural communities. We believe that we can 
partner with anchor organizations that are already existing in 
those communities and provide services beyond what is already 
available. 

Correct, like the people here. 

And offer sometimes unique services that might not already be 
there. For example, while the Women’s Business Center may have 
a fantastic presence in a small market, they may not have an ex- 
pert in international trade. If they don’t, I do; and I have the abil- 
ity to get that service to that market in an electronic fashion either 
over the telephone or, in many instances, face-to-face. 

So, we believe that we can provide skills, unique skills and abili- 
ties, and talents that are not resident and can work with anchor 
organizations that are already in place to continue to add value in 
those communities. 

And assuming that there would be an increase, we would cer- 
tainly use funds to do those things. 

Ms. Sanchez. Great. Thank you. 

We have two representatives from the entities that provide these 
types of services that are not officially SBA resource partners. One, 
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like UEP in the nonprofit world and then a for-profit representa- 
tive. 

I would like to ask you two if you could provide a background 
on what your entities do, how you provide your services. And really 
for Vistage, I would like if you could, to the extent that you provide 
mentoring not just from experience, chairs or counselors, but 
amongst each other in the businesses that are part of your organi- 
zation, how important is that to the success of what you are doing? 

Mr. Williams. Again, thank you for having us here. The UEP is 
a program of the Kauffman Foundation out in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, and our focus is a little bit different. 

We have touched locally all of your organizations at one point or 
another in our work that we do. But we look at ourselves as an ex- 
tension of the work that the SBA programs do because we focus on 
scalable firms in underserved areas. 

So, that is our mission, to really try to move that needle. And 
so, we work in a different kind of model where we think mentoring 
and coaching are both important but they are different. So, we sep- 
arate those. We think volunteer and paid employees are both im- 
portant but we separate those as well. 

And we work on the side of the coaching and the paid coaches, 
on that model, because our businesses are probably at a different 
stage than some of your businesses, although we get some of those 
clients that come into our doors and we refer them out to some of 
your organizations. 

And so our focus is twofold. One, we want to make sure that we 
have the stats behind what we do in terms of trying to extract the 
best practices. So far we have trained approximately 2000 entre- 
preneurs. 

We have offices on the Gulf Coast. We have a small amount of 
local government funding there but most of our funding comes from 
foundations, and we have increased the profitability by these cli- 
ents by 24 percent over the past five years and their revenues 
about 44 percent. 

We collect over 250 variables on every entrepreneur. We want to 
make sure that we understand what these levers of success are so 
when we go to replicate, you know, that we are extracting the best 
practices. 

But I think that it is very important in terms of working with 
these other organizations. I mean, I think there is a linear path. 
I think sometimes we may get caught up in our organizations as 
opposed to what is best for the clients. 

And when you look at clients that are out and we have the abil- 
ity to, say, we have a better mousetrap, the entrepreneurial dream, 
there should not be any seams in that process. It should be from 
startups, from the small veterans that can move to SCORE, that 
can move. 

But I think on the other side of the lever I think Mr. Bottary 
here and what the UEP does, we do not have a lot of government 
support. So, when the entrepreneurs get to that level, for example, 
in Detroit we are working with 150 of the top minority auto sup- 
pliers. Their revenues range from $1 million to $500 million. 
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So, we have businesses at that level that we are trying to help 
and transform or diverse their manufacturing portfolio, and we do 
not have any government support to do that. It is all philanthropic. 

I think it is important because at the end of the day what we 
are all looking for is impact on communities in terms of the eco- 
nomic impact. 

I think anything we can do to create that linear process with a 
seamless integration from the beginning to the end, because we 
know no small businesses create all those jobs, and you know, that 
is the economic engine that will bring us out of this recession. 

Anything we can do to encourage that I think is important. 

Ms. Sanchez. Great. Thank you. I appreciate that and maybe 
there are some things we can learn in how you are utilizing your 
approach to serve small businesses in that. So thank you. 

Mr. Williams. Absolutely. 

Ms. Sanchez. Leo. 

Mr. Bottary. Vistage has been around since about 1957. Some 
of you may know it as TEC, which was The Executive Committee. 
It changed its name back in 2006. 

Probably to look at the audiences we serve, we could break them 
up into four groups. Largely they are chief executive officers of 
companies that are usually in excess of 25 employees in the $5- to 
$50 million range. We do have about just over 900 companies that 
would be over $50-million and about 300 of those over $100-million 
in size. 

The next group would be CEOs of what we call small business 
in terms of our SB group or $1- to $5-million companies under 25 
employees. 

Next we serve key executives. For many Vistage CEOs who get 
the value of the Vistage experience, what they want to do is make 
sure that maybe some of their key executives get that as well. So, 
it helps kind of improve the bench strength of each of these compa- 
nies. So, key executives are a third group. 

And fourth are trusted advisors. Those are typically those who 
counsel and provide consulting services to CEOs. 

So, as a member, for example, so let us say I am a chief execu- 
tive of a $5- to $50-million company. I would be part of a peer advi- 
sory group. 

So, in my city or county or wherever I am, I would be part of 
a group of 12 to 16 CEOs that would be led by a Vistage chair who 
is also a former CEO and our Vistage chairs go through very exten- 
sive training not only prior to becoming a Vistage chair but 
throughout. 

And they facilitate these group sessions where effectively CEOs 
who are otherwise just sitting in the chair alone having to make 
decisions for the good of their organization want the benefit of 
being part of a group where these CEOs are not competitors. 

By definition, we form these groups in a way where there are no 
competing companies but yet at the same time they share very 
common challenges and they worked together to do that. 

The second part of the Vistage experience is they get one-to-one 
coaching. That chair provides them monthly one-to-one mentoring 
session throughout the year. 
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Third, these group meetings that I am talking about are full day 
sessions. They meet once a month and for eight of the twelve 
months, there is a Vistage speaker. We have about 800 of them in 
our stable of, I think, world-class speakers who speak to topics that 
the chair believes are most relevant to the group. 

So that is their training. They are very intensive workshops. 
They typically last the morning, and then I would say the next leg 
of the stool here really comes in the form of what we talk about 
as content and connectivity. 

So, whether it is through our Web site or white papers or all the 
ways, they can engage the content that we can provide our mem- 
bers; and in addition, they network with one another on everything 
from national conferences to all-city meetings to online engage- 
ment. 

I guess, getting to the third part of the question, just briefly, is 
this idea of mentoring, training, and counseling. And it is so inter- 
esting as I think as we talk about this we all kind of have our own 
lexicon, I think, with regard to what those things mean. 

I think on the mentoring side, I would suggest that the one-to- 
one coaching really is the heart of what we would talk about as 
mentoring at Vistage. 

I certainly think the training that both Vistage chairs get in 
preparation to lead a group or with regard to the speakers that 
come not only to the Vistage meetings but to other such gatherings 
are really, really important. 

And then I would say on the counseling front what I think is 
very interesting about our model in this regard is that we do not 
provide consulting services or counseling in quite that way. 

It is a process that we have that we refer to really as issue proc- 
essing that helps these CEOs who face difficult challenges to really 
come to their own conclusions by asking really good clarifying ques- 
tions, by working with them directly so that they come to their own 
conclusions, and I think that is so they are not getting advice 
pushed on them. It is really coming to them. 

I think ultimately what is really beneficial is when you are part 
of a group like this and you are showing up to this group each and 
every month there is an accountability factor that is very much in 
play here so that as people get together with mutually agreed upon 
action steps, what is the path forward, what are we supposed to 
do, they are accountable to their group every month to say how is 
that working out for you, you know, how is that going? 

And it is a group that really keeps you on task and accountable. 
In many respects I think that is part of why Vistage has been suc- 
cessful. Our retention rates are just over 80 percent and the aver- 
age tenure of a Vistage member is about 6 plus years. 

So, that is the quick overview of what Vistage is about anyway. 

Ms. Sanchez. Great. Thank you. Following up on this collabo- 
rative approach model that you describe and the value of men- 
toring, Julie, you had mentioned both training and mentoring, in 
this collaborative approach as well, being critical to the services 
that the WBCs provide. 

Can you describe in more detail, is there a formalized process for 
ensuring that those two are reconciled to the extent that their 
trainings are one hits versus this one-on-one counseling which de- 
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velops the relationships over a period of time and what mecha- 
nisms that the WBCs employee in and of themselves to ensure 
quality control and ensure that there is a real good return on in- 
vestment for taxpayers on this? 

Ms. Weeks. That is a good question, and one of the values of 
Women’s Business Centers is that there is not a one-size fits all of 
cross all 110. Part of the unique characteristics of them is that they 
do different things in different regions. 

So that said, I do not know if we can say that there is one key 
way that they perform those services. I know that up until a few 
years ago, and maybe Holly you can help answer this question, 
there were formalized mentoring roundtables that OWBO and 
Women’s Business Centers did in most if not all of the Women’s 
Business Centers. That was back I do not know maybe 10 years 
ago. It was probably before your time. 

And I do not think that officially exists anymore, and actually it 
would be a good idea perhaps to chat about revisiting that because 
there is not right now a mechanism to ensure, I do not want to say 
uniformity, because I think that goes against the grain of the local 
flavor that Women’s Business Centers have. 

But, not to dodge your question, I want to answer it by pointing 
to a research study that I did or we did when I was at the National 
Women’s Business Council. 

It was actually really interesting looking at mentoring for women 
business owners around the country and it found that there were 
three different ways that it seemed to go by size and growth of 
business. 

At the very beginning, mentoring was a one-to-several teacher 
and a small group of students I guess you could say, and that was 
those Win net mentoring roundtable things that were happening at 
Women’s Business Centers at that time. 

Then, at the middle stage of growth of a woman-owned business, 
it seemed that the existence of mentoring was more mentor protege 
pairs. Then at the higher level, it was much more the TEC/Vistage/ 
women presidents organization peer group mentoring. 

And this was an assessment of what is as opposed to perhaps the 
ideal of what should be. So, I think we could have a conversation 
about what should be. But that looked to be the range of what is 
going on in the women’s business community in terms of men- 
toring. 

I hope that at least partially answers your question. 

Ms. Sanchez. Yes, that is absolutely right. 

Diane, do you have anything you would like to review? 

Ms. Dietz. I would just be curious especially from Clinton and 
from Scott, if you could talk about — we have already talked about 
some of the coordination you have in leveraging and university 
partnerships — so I would also be interested to hear if you have any 
best practices for the public-private partnerships that you have 
built up over the years or learned from somewhere else and how 
that propelled your programs and your centers forward. 

But before you can answer that, I would like to ask Holly what 
the agency is doing to encourage the collaborative approach that is 
so necessary, particularly today in this budgetary environment? 
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Ms. Schick. Thanks, Diane. We have actually taken several 
steps to move the ball forward in that regard, and I think one of 
the things that we do is establish a national framework for these 
programs to operate, and that is just the basic of how we do busi- 
ness, and that helps us with the consistency of services which, I 
think, is fundamental to how they collaborate and work together. 

One of the things that we do is just in a formal way in the pro- 
gram announcements, those are the formal SBA vehicles that we 
put forward to say this is what the statute calls for you to do, this 
is what the agency and Administration see as a national economic 
development agenda for priority items. 

So, we put all of that into the program announcements that get 
provided to the resource partners. In those documents we have a 
very specific statement that says you all will collaborate, you all 
will play nice, you all will do all of these great things. So, that is 
our formal statement. 

From experience I know personally that if these programs were 
not doing the collaboration and the partnering that everybody 
wants them to do, they would not be successful. 

It is incumbent upon Clinton, the SBDC, WBC’s and the SCORE 
chapters, they become part of that local fabric; and if they do not, 
it hurts them in terms of their reputation, their client draw in the 
community. 

So again, we make that formal statement that says you all will 
do that. I think we also have, and I will talk about the SBDC pro- 
gram, through the accreditation process that Tee and I think Clin- 
ton referred to which is a peer quality evaluation process. 

There are components in that review that talk about your rela- 
tionship to your customers, to your stakeholders, and all of those 
things. And again, the centers would not succeed if those things 
were not in place. 

Our challenge at SBA is to provide the framework for what ev- 
eryone should do consistently but also to be able to allow enough 
breathing room for them to get into those local markets and cus- 
tomize their services, because in every market, and I think Julie 
and Ken were talking about that, if there was not an international 
trade expert and one of WBCs, Ken’s program or an SBDC might, 
indeed, have that, and that local network is really, really important 
so that again it is seamless to the customer as Daryl said. 

So, I think back to that accreditation process for SBDCs, that is 
really important because again they cannot do their job unless they 
are connected and hooked in. 

So, SBA wants to provide that framework but also give a balance 
and allow them the freedom to establish those relationships as 
need be. It is a balance, and so, we are looking for ways that we 
can help move the ball forward and certainly welcome any input 
and dialogue from folks that we can get. 

We also have research that shows through our impact studies, as 
well as other studies that the individual resource partners have 
done on their own, that speak very specifically to the niche mar- 
kets that these programs in kind of a standalone fashion where 
their primary market is. 

And that research tells us that these programs really target the 
statutory mission of what they are supposed to be doing, and it also 
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tells us that they implement that in an excellent way in their local 
marketplace and adjust accordingly depending upon the resource 
mix, because we do not have one of everyone in every market. 

Our challenge I think again as we move this ball forward is find- 
ing ways to facilitate, ways to encourage, ways to measure that 
perhaps we have not yet mastered, and it is tough to really meas- 
ure. 

It is one of those things like you know it when you see it and 
when it is working it is really good. So, we are trying to get our 
arms around how do you really measure that? We do not want to 
layer on a whole other level of reporting kinds of things. 

We get in their narrative reports from the different centers. They 
talk about best practices in terms of collaboration and all of those 
things, and we try to add annual conferences and convenings of the 
group, try to profile some of those folks who figured out how to do 
it right, and so that we can put them up in front of other folks so 
that people do not have to reinvent the wheel all over again. 

Those are some of the things that we are trying to do, but again, 
finding that balance between how we incent and how we provide 
the framework but not yet be really oppressive in terms of the re- 
porting and all of that. 

We are trying really hard to see where we can move next to keep 
it building. 

Ms. Dietz. Julie and then Leo. 

Ms. Weeks. Women’s Business Centers at an individual level are 
extremely collaborative and we have asked in our surveys in the 
past, with whom do you collaborate and what do you do with them? 

And virtually all of them are working with SBDCs, working with 
SCORE. Other collaborative partners that are interesting at least 
in our world is model chapters and the Association of Business 
Women Owners [off microphone] have a relationship with. 

What I would say as active as it is at the local level there will 
be a couple of words, at the national level we are not talking as 
much as we ought to [off microphone], I do not think it needs to 
be something mandated or whatever, but I would pledge that the 
three of us plus you and SBA get together and chitchat about what 
is going on in our worlds, what can we do more of, because I think 
the collaboration that is happening now is that we are at the 
ground level and we really ought to kind of do more talking, and 
I am sorry I forgot to push my talk button. 

Ms. Sanchez. Julie, I think that is an excellent idea and I know 
Chair Landrieu would be extremely interested in seeing that type 
of conversation take place and what progress results afterwards. 

Mr. Bottary. This whole issue of collaboration is so interesting 
as we are all talking about it, because I think we are really taking 
baby steps toward getting better at it, but we have a long way to 
go. 

We are not natural collaborators in many respects. We are 
brought up, we go to school and we are hiding the answers from 
the person next door to us sitting at the desk for fear because God 
knows it might help them do well. 

Yet, we go into companies, we are asked to work together; and 
even working together within the organizations can be a challenge. 
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If you can imagine organizations having to work together in that 
way. 

The June issue of Harvard Business Review dedicated the entire 
issue to collaboration; and I figure if we were any good at it, they 
might not have necessarily done that. So, they felt it was obviously 
necessary to cover that ground. 

I will say that there are certainly a lot of organizations that have 
values statements or posters on the walls or things that appear on 
annual reports; but I will say that the people who started Vistage, 
so it has nothing to do with anyone involved with it today. 

But they have been enduring and, I think, are really critical to 
this notion of successful collaboration. And those values are trust, 
caring, challenge, and growth. 

That at the end of the day, you have got to trust one another. 
You have to be able to convince someone that you care about their 
success. 

And when you challenge them, if that challenge comes from a 
place of caring, people will accept that, and I think work with that 
and know that it comes from a good place. 

And then in the end if that can fuel growth which, of course, we 
hope builds trust and we continue that cycle, we have got some- 
thing I think really powerful. 

So, to the extent that that is remotely helpful as we are sitting 
and thinking about how do we improve upon the way we collabo- 
rate, it is certainly a good start and it has worked very successfully 
for Vistage for a long time. 

Ms. Dietz. I want to recognize Clinton but I will say that the 
Chair, the Ranking Member and I have sat with Ami in many 
meetings and with Julie and with many of you, and we do talk 
about data, and we do talk about collaboration, and we strongly en- 
courage you and will be speaking with GAO very shortly, strongly 
encouraging you to work together. They all work together and it is 
a tremendous impact for communities that desperately need tre- 
mendous job impact right now. 

So, Clinton, I’ll turn it over to you and Tee. 

Mr. Tymes. Sure. First, I just want to say to Leo I was just on 
your Web site last week. We are looking at doing a peer-to-peer for 
technology-based businesses. I went to your Web site but we are 
going to talk afterwards. 

But I will say this in terms of collaboration, the Delaware 
SBTDC could not do its job without our resource partners. It would 
just be impossible. 

As a small state we all do the same types of things. We provide 
information. We do counseling. We provide the training, et cetera. 

And what we have been able to do in Delaware is, our target au- 
diences are different, and I think that that is the key, that our tar- 
get audiences are different. 

So, as example, we do a starting out in business program, and 
we go through all the regs and do the business plans, et cetera, but 
it is more of an assessment as well because what we are trying to 
do is determine at what stage of development that person is so that 
we can refer them to the agency that is best appropriate for their 
deeds at that particular point in time. 
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So we work closely with our resource partners. We have done on 
the occasion some co-counseling, to be honest with you. And in 
Delaware, with the high priority on technology, most of our SCORE 
consultants have come from the Dupont Company and Hercules. 

So, we use them. I mean, these are the guys that have brought 
new innovative products to market. That expertise is tremendous 
so that is how we go about that leveraging. 

There was a couple of other things I just want to mention. Diane, 
you had mentioned private sector collaborations, and I will just 
mention a couple in terms of what we have done in Delaware with 
the private sector. 

One is a procurement conference as an example of where we get 
a lot of private sector companies to sponsor a procurement con- 
ference. Another is a collaboration that we do with McDonald’s and 
the Marriott and the university, and it is an entrepreneurial sum- 
mit and this is targeted to historically Black university and college 
students who are in the hotel and restaurant management majors. 
They are in terms of entrepreneurialship franchising with Marriott 
and McDonald’s, et cetera. Another is with J.P. Morgan Chase 
chasing a dream. We go in and work with kids. This is a summer 
camp on entrepreneurship. So, these are some of the things in 
terms of the public and private partnership. 

Lastly, I had a note here we were talking a little bit earlier about 
quality control there. From the SBDCs’ perspective, quality is para- 
mount. Holly and Tee have mentioned the accreditation process. 
The whole point of the accreditation process is to go into a program 
and determine if, in fact, that SBDC is meeting the needs of its 
local community. And if you are doing so, how are you doing it. 
Number two. 

And number three, is it working; what are your measurements 
and how are you measuring quality? From an oversight perspec- 
tive, the SB A through project managers call our clients. 

The Delaware SBDC we send out customer service question- 
naires a few months after we have seen a client. We also do an an- 
nual survey of our clients through Chrisman, the ASBDC economic 
impact study there. So quality is a critical factor, and we do meas- 
ure it through a number of mechanisms to make sure that we are 
providing a quality service and at the same time meeting those 
needs. 

Ms. Sanchez. Great. Thank you. 

With regards to accreditation, is it mandatory for every SBDC 
center to be accredited? I do not know if we have this information, 
but if you do, can you tell me what the ratio is of those centers that 
are accredited through the process versus those that are not ac- 
credited and/or do not make it through the accreditation process? 

Mr. Rowe. Every SBDC network is accredited. You have to be. 
If you are not accredited — what essentially happens is, well, the 
team goes in the whole process; but if the network fails the accredi- 
tation, that report goes to SBA and then basically, for lack of a bet- 
ter phrase, SBA has the option of either saying you must take the 
following steps to remedy as recommended by the accreditation 
committee or we will just pull your ticket, and at which point they 
put these services of the network up and do an RFP and say, will 
somebody, can some other institution step in. 
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Now, and I e-mailed you and Diane earlier without wanting to 
inundate you with like a wheelbarrow full of paper because accredi- 
tation is a very serious and time-consuming process, and we are 
doing 16 reviews a year so that every SBDC is getting accredited 
every four years. 

Now, that sounds like not very often. But in the interim, of 
course, all the processes that have been put in place in the accredi- 
tation process are then being reviewed annually by SBA when, as 
Clint said, the POs come in and they do the reviews and they are 
going through all of the files that a counselor has, they are picking 
out random clients, and they are discussing with those clients the 
quality of the services. 

And that is on top of the individual customer service surveys 
that are being sent out. And just for instance, I know in Louisiana 
when Marilyn sends it out and it is 60 days down the road, and 
she wants the responses from the client, and then if she is not get- 
ting the response she wants, somebody’s head is rolling. 

And on top of that, there is a professional development require- 
ment in every SBDC for all the counselors on top of your coun- 
seling hours and your client impact metrics. 

It is a huge process and a very serious one as to what the key 
performance indicators are for our business advisors and coun- 
selors, because it all revolves around making sure that the clients 
we are working with in the community, they are getting the assist- 
ance they need, not the assistance we want to give them, the as- 
sistance they need, which is why on the other hand we have 63 
networks and probably 63 different customer impact surveys. 

But at the end of the day, no matter how you slice it, and I sent 
you all just a sample accreditation report. I can give you all 63 if 
you really want to wade through it all. 

But it goes through in painstaking detail what you have, what 
you do not have, how you have met your strategic planning and 
your goals, how you failed, and whether you have met the condi- 
tions or not. 

It is a peer review process, but it is a pretty tough one. People 
are fairly objective about it, to say the least. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you. Julie and then Clinton. 

Ms. Weeks. I just want to say that while the Women’s Business 
Centers are not formally accredited, there is an assessment process 
that has been going on for the last couple of years whereby, and 
Holly can chime in with the exact number, but I think almost all 
of the Women’s Business Centers now have been visited by some 
of the same accreditors that the SBDC has used, and there is a 
quality control process that is going on and that will continue to 
evolve to make sure that Women’s Business Center people are 
doing things in the correct way. 

And certainly all the customer satisfaction surveys and whatnot 
that have been done by Concentrance that are evaluating the three 
ED programs on counseling which is our only sort of area of over- 
lap of all three of us, the customers are equally satisfied with our 
different methodologies. 

And one little thing I would add on that, it can come maybe later 
with the recommendations for how we might be able to change and 
improve things, is that the Concentrance study is only looking at 
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counseling. The Women’s Business Centers, for example, do so 
much more that we are not getting evaluated on; and that would 
be a really useful thing to improve. 

Mr. Tymes. I just wanted to mention that, one, I have served on 
the accreditation committee of our national association. It is a 
grueling process. 

And the standards by which we have established, which is, I do 
believe, it is about six standards at this particular point in time, 
are all patterned after the Malcolm Baldrige standards for quality. 
So, that is the basis of our accreditation process itself. 

Having served on the committee, I will say this that we have had 
a number, will have a number, a couple of programs where, say, 
accreditation has been referred because certain standards have not 
been met. 

However, before you can pull a program, there is a process by 
which a plan is developed that is monitored by the accreditation 
team as well as the SBA so that we can make sure that the pro- 
gram is brought up to standards which again the whole accredita- 
tion process is about establishing standards so that all SBDCs are 
operating on say a standard level at minimum, if you will. 

Ms. Sanchez. Great. Thank you. 

Mr. Williams and then Holly and then I think Diane and I both 
have questions for Mr. Shear about this concept of collaboration 
and quantifying that. 

Mr. Williams. Yes. I think that what we are talking about here 
is so important in terms of collaboration not just within the SBA 
organizations but between SBA organizations and the ones who are 
out in the philanthropic community and in the for-profit commu- 
nity. 

I know I have talked to a few of you already, and I promise we 
will reconnect. I have talked to Julie and said we will reconnect. 

I would like to offer to hold something in Kansas City at the 
Kauffman Foundation for all of us and maybe some more people 
outside of this to come to Kansas City and look at the idea of 
standardization of how we measure things, the idea of how do we 
have a linear process between our organizations back to your point, 
how we can effectively use government resources and philanthropic 
resources and private sector resources to really have this process 
of really leveraging what we do in order to make sure we are pro- 
viding the best services for the clients. 

So, if you have a sheet of contacts, I would love to have that so 
we can maybe offer that to everybody here. 

Ms. Sanchez. I think that is a great idea. That is fantastic. I 
love it. We are not even done with this roundtable and we are al- 
ready working on the next one. 

Mr. Williams. Right. 

Ms. Sanchez. That is awesome. 

Holly. 

Ms. Schick. Just two quick points. One follow-up to Julie’s com- 
ment about the impact study in counseling. We have just under- 
taken a pilot impact survey for training specifically for the Wom- 
en’s Business Center because we understand that a large percent- 
age of the deliverable on the outcomes are realized from the train- 
ing impact and the training activity that we do. 
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So, we are trying to get started with that to really evaluate what 
training contributions will mean to customers’ ultimate impact. 

And second, if I may, I would like to call on my colleague Ken 
Yancey who is quiet in this conversation about quality. SCORE has 
implemented a very rigorous quality improvement process. And 
then when you are managing a very large national network of vol- 
unteers, you can imagine how difficult that is. 

So, if I may turn it over to my colleague Mr. Yancey to speak to 
that I think we should not end the conversation without that. 

Ms. Sanchez. Actually, I think that is great. We collectively as 
a matter of form refer to resource partners as one big group. I 
think it is really important to note that one size does not nec- 
essarily fit all. It usually does not fit all. 

There are different programs to meet different needs and there 
are different ways of going about it. I think, as Diane mentioned, 
utilizing private sector resources particularly individuals with par- 
ticularized knowledge and skill set to assist business owners is in- 
credibly important and the quintessential utilization of leveraging 
private sector. 

I mean, do you fire volunteers? 

Mr. Yancey. Yes. Yes, we do. 

Ms. Sanchez. But I like Holly’s point about how when you are 
using that specialized expertise and free in-kind contributions in 
that way, how do you assure that you are providing quality serv- 
ices? 

Mr. Yancey. Please excuse my silence. We do a lot of the same 
things that are being done by the other organizations. We call our 
process chapter minimum standards. The chapter is reviewed 
against minimum standards once every two years. 

It emanated years ago from a question that we used to get about 
whether or not a chapter was a unit member in good standing 
within the SCORE association. We felt that we needed a way to 
measure that, and so now we do. 

We recognize chapter performance levels on an annual basis. We 
have three tiers based on criteria that has been set collectively 
within our organization. From a quality standpoint in terms of the 
specific volunteer, we actually follow-up with every client using a 
net promoter SCORE process. 

Most of you are familiar with net promoter scores. I think the 
book was called The Ultimate Question. And the question is, on a 
scale of zero to ten, how likely are you to refer a friend, a colleague, 
a family member to this service? 

I have a net promoter score on every volunteer that counsels. So, 
we can look out across the organization and say, well, this indi- 
vidual has an 8.6 but this one has a 2.5 which leads us to ask a 
question, not to say that one is doing a better job than the other. 
Often it is driven by the expectation of the client. 

I am sure it does not happen in your programs but occasionally 
a client comes to us expecting to walk out of our office with a 
grant; and when we do not provide that grant, we typically do not 
meet their expectations; and when that happens, the net promoter 
score is low. 

But it also tells us that we have got to do a better job on the 
front end of having people that utilize our service understand what 
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they should expect. And so, while it is a bit humorous, it is also 
something that we take seriously and we know that we need to 
work on. 

The other thing that we have done recently related to quality, 
what we found as we have begun to measure client satisfaction and 
more specifically client engagement, in a partnership we had with 
Gallup we found that over time SCORE services have become more 
transactional than relationship oriented. 

That is concerning to us, and so we have entered into a partner- 
ship with Gallup and the Deluxe Corporation Foundation developed 
a proprietary counseling methodology that is not intended to tell 
our volunteers what they need to know about business processes. 

It is training our volunteers on a counseling process that is five 
steps that is intended to result in longer term relationships, and 
part of that step is a question that they need to ask that is collabo- 
rative in nature. 

Is there another organization in the community that can better 
serve this client’s needs? If it is technology transfer related and it 
is not with Clinton, then we are not doing the client justice. 

If they are a veteran and there is a veteran service center in the 
area that is better able to serve, we have to get that client there. 
That does not mean we do not follow-up after the fact, but we need 
to get them there, and then we will call them. 

What did you find out? What are you getting? Is it working for 
you? How can we help? What are your next steps? And the next 
step, maybe we send them to Julie or we send them somewhere 
else. 

But I think that our role as an organization is certainly to help 
create jobs and create businesses but we do not have to do that in 
a vacuum and do it only with our volunteers. 

And so our new plan and strategy is to really be more collabo- 
rative and that is something that we are rolling out. I think that 
I agree with Leo’s comment, if we were doing a good job of this, 
the Harvard Business Review would not have devoted June to a 
very good discussion of collaboration so quality is critical to us. 

We are doing a lot of new things and a lot of different things. 
From a collaborative standpoint, we think it is important enough 
that we are going to begin measuring referral relationships, not 
only who we have them with and where they are but what are the 
results and how can we improve those. 

Those are with chambers and with SBDCs and Women’s Busi- 
ness Centers and with Kauffman and anybody else. With Leo we 
have a really exciting conversation ongoing there. 

So, thank you for prompting me to suggest this. 

Ms. Sanchez. Great. Thank you. 

Julie and then we will move on to Mr. Shear. 

Ms. Weeks. Just real quickly. 

Ken, you have done a really good job over the past few years di- 
versifying the range of counselors. There has been a legacy from 
like 10 or more years ago of SCORE being the Service Corps of Re- 
tired Executives, meaning older white gentlemen. And a lot of the 
female clients who would come in, it would get sort of what are you 
doing wanting to start a business, young lady, kind of responses. 
That legacy still, maybe there is a little teeny bit of it left. 
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So, I think that what you are doing now with the more relation- 
ship oriented is also going to better serve the women who are com- 
ing because women are much more relational than transaction. 
They do not really want to ask a question and get an answer and 
go their merry way. They really want to talk about it a little more. 

So, that will serve you, plus the diversification of the SCORE 
counselors. There are far more women and far more people who are 
still business owners, not retired, so kudos and I think that bodes 
well for ramping up of our collaboration. 

Ms. Sanchez. Great. Thank you. 

So, I think a take away here is measuring, a successful collabora- 
tion is often times difficult. The more interwoven our resource 
members become in providing that seamless service that Mr. Wil- 
liams discussed, the more difficult it is to attribute the success to 
any one particular entity or service. 

So, I know this is something, these are ongoing conversations 
that we have had, and Senator Landrieu has discussed this many 
times about is it possible and to the extent that it is impossible, 
why or why not? Why can we not measure this effective collabora- 
tion? Why is it so difficult? 

Mr. Shear, I do not know if you have things to add about quality 
control and how GAO is reviewing resource partners and having 
these conversations about collaboration and effectiveness. 

Mr. Shear. Okay. Thanks. I will say something to tease myself 
because you know me well enough that I could probably go on for 
a day on this but I will try to be succinct. 

Let me just start with a comment Leo made. A lot of times peo- 
ple do not want to collaborate or, to use Holly’s expression, play 
nice with each other. 

We see different personalities express that. We see that in terms 
of our collaboration within SBA and among resource partners. We 
see that in looking at SBA with other agencies. 

So, we see that, and a lot of times we see certain things happen 
sporadically because it is just that you might have some people out 
in the field that I will call out in the trenches that do want to col- 
laborate because they see it as part of their success, and you have 
some people that just do not like to do it. 

So, given that, we do not think one-size-fits-all, and I would like 
to bring up that the clienteles served tend to be different. That is 
one of the reasons why collaboration which is a requirement or co- 
ordination is a requirement is because you do not want the dif- 
ferent resource partners to be competing with each other. You want 
it to reach — there is a lot of meat out there, and you want to reach 
the intended audience. 

So, let me step back from measuring collaboration and just say 
there are certain things that we look for, and let me go back to 
even our Women’s Business Center report which is now a few years 
ago. 

We made three recommendations in the report, and a lot of it 
was creating more of the structure to the program and how it was 
operated, make it clear what the district office technical represent- 
atives were supposed to do and things like that, creating a better 
structure. 
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Out of our three recommendations, two of them, the one that did 
not deal with coordination, were implemented very quickly, I would 
say relatively quickly. I think it was within a year, which is quick 
in our standards. 

The one on coordination has not been, and it is not like we want 
everybody to be doing the same thing. Quite the contrary. And we 
do not want SBA to be dictating what everybody is doing. 

But a little bit is to step back and think strategically as far as 
what are the roles of the different resource partners in different 
areas of the country. 

In one of the things that you have to build upon, and we knew 
and I knew in signing the report, we saw lots of very good collabo- 
rative practices out there, out in the field in a lot of different 
places. 

We are looking for a certain structure. We are still looking for 
a certain structure, whether it is through providing guidance in 
terms of providing some sense in strategic planning, and really, 
what this all takes is leadership. 

So, I have been very glad recently Holly and others have been 
reaching out to us and trying to work with us, what types of ideas 
do you have in terms of working constructively with each other, 
and it looks like there is that commitment now to move forward on 
this front. 

But what we are looking for, both within SBA among resource 
partners and in terms of SBA administering these grant programs, 
is really creating a better structure for it. 

Within that, it could involve protocols. We do not like to micro 
manage how you get there. There could be certain output measures 
like how many times do you observe referrals from one resource 
partner to another, but it does not have to be that exact a number. 

Many times it is creating a structure. It is creating certain proto- 
cols for how things can occur. It is creating guidance based on best 
practices that we already saw a track record of certain best prac- 
tices out there, and we also saw instances where it looked like re- 
source partners in some places, not to be named, were not working 
so nicely with each other. 

So, a lot of times it is just being a little bit more specific about 
what are we looking for, strategically what are we trying to achieve 
overall. 

So, I realize that is a very long answer so thanks for bearing 
with me. But that is basically what we are looking for. 

Ms. Sanchez. Great. Thank you. 

Diane. 

Ms. Dietz. I would like to build on that for those of you who do 
not know Bill. For Bill, I always say, this is his second home. He 
is a fixture here in the Committee. 

Ms. Sanchez. We have a desk reserved for him in the back. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Dietz. And we certainly look to him for insight because he 
has sort of the eagle-eye view of what you all are doing and how 
you interconnect. I think I speak for Ami when I say that as Small 
Business Committee staff, I can report that one of the greatest 
challenges we confront is determining the efficacy and job creating 
potential of the individual ED programs and, as Bill referred to the 
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2007 report, there is also a report that came out this May on dupli- 
cation, inefficiencies, waste. 

One of the outcries from GAO is typically a lack of data. We need 
data. If we do not have data, we cannot tell you whether or not this 
is a duplicative program or whether or not this is an effective pro- 
gram. 

And when I reach out to Julie Weeks who knows women’s entre- 
preneurial data like the back of her hand, which is why I am so 
thrilled she could be here today, she says I have that and I just 
got that and I can show you more. 

And when I reach out to Tee, I hear I think I know the number 
off of the top of my head but I can get it for you and here you go. 

And Ken can bring numbers to a meeting but I feel like at the 
end of the day somehow that data does not get back to the Com- 
mittee unless I go directly to our ED partners when I should be 
getting it from the agency. 

So, I guess this question is for Holly. We hear that MOUs are 
ineffective despite their very nature in creating collaboration, and 
we hear that the data is there but somehow we are not able to ac- 
cess it. 

It is hard for us to measure these programs in terms of how ef- 
fective they are when we do not feel like we are getting enough 
data. And my counterpart, Meredith West, who works on these 
issues very closely with Ami is always saying data, data, data. I 
think the first thing she taught me. We need to see more timely 
data throughout the collection process rather than months and 
years later. 

What can these programs, everyone is in the room, do for the 
SBA to help you communicate and share that data so we can get 
it back to the GAO and they can make more educated decisions. 

And Bill, if you want to follow up on Holly’s answer. 

Ms. Schick. Thanks, Diane. 

First, I would like to talk about the difference in data. SBA col- 
lects information from the resource partners through what we call 
our EDMIS system. 

EDMIS was built as a data capture system, not necessarily built 
for a client management or an analytic tool, and so when we get 
requests for data, although it is not maybe as efficient as we would 
like it to be at the current time, that data is always available upon 
request to us through our OCI’s office. 

So, the data is there, based upon all the fields that we collect. 
The analytics, not as robust as we would like it to be, and we have 
a plan in place right now where we are moving forward with re- 
quirements for a new and more robust version of EDMIS so that 
we can, once we get the good data in, we can get it out in a more 
expeditious fashion and do more analytics and more data mining. 

We collect impact data through our third-party contractor 
Concentrance, and we come up with impact numbers and we use 
methodologies that, you know, are approved by OMB. 

Our resource partners, they also conduct their own impact stud- 
ies and their own analyses of what is being produced out in the 
network. We do always hear that in cases, well, it does not always 
reconcile. 
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Well, the fact is perhaps it should not because we might be com- 
paring apples to oranges. In each one of those impact methodolo- 
gies there are different parameters for the surveys, and it would 
not match necessarily what we do. 

So, you know, on the impact data, I think collectively we all get 
a big picture but we do not always match. I think that matching 
perhaps it is not a good goal in terms of that particular data. 

Again, back to the EDMIS, any of the data that we collect from 
the resource partners comes into our systems and is uploaded and 
we collect it on standard forms, that data is available. It just takes 
a minute for us to make requests and get the parameters correct 
and then have the folks running the reports. 

Ms. Dietz. Well, I will say to a person that is speaking for the 
Ranking Member of the Committee, oftentimes we make requests 
and it is very difficult to get data; and when we work with resource 
partners, they often tell us it is very difficult to get data from the 
agency. 

So, if you could take that back as a constructive request 

Ms. Schick. Sure. 

Ms. Dietz [continuing]. That we would love to have more timely, 
actionable and available data, I think that would make our job 
easier. 

I will turn it over to Bill. Do you have thoughts, Bill? 

Mr. Shear. Yes. And many times we talk about data where we 
are really talking about documentation that might not even be 
numbers; and to take this back again, something that you run into 
a lot when you are in an auditing agency, including at SBA, is the 
idea that everybody says we have lots of data on a lot of things but 
a lot of times we are saying, as in here, let us step back and say 
strategically what are you trying to achieve in terms of coordina- 
tion among resource partners. 

In here, our focus is we obviously go out and look at the pro- 
grams and we interact with the resource partners, but our focus is 
on how SBA runs those grants programs. 

And so, in that case we are often a lot of times in our inter- 
actions with the agency in a number of areas, we are saying these 
are the types of things we are looking for, and those things are 
often documented processes. 

And many times we have found that when we interact on those 
documented processes, it brings more definition to what the agency 
could do to improve those processes, and that is what we are look- 
ing for here. 

Just as in our conference call yesterday, I said one of the best 
examples of us working in that manner dealt with the SBA’s dis- 
aster loan program in terms of what we were looking for and how 
do you set policies and procedures, where you are stepping back 
and the first step is how do you think strategically of what you are 
trying to achieve. 

And this might seem very hypothetical, but there is a way to 
bring it to life. As I say, one of the strong points here, we find the 
Concentrance studies quite useful. You always have a problem 
when you go to those served by a program with response rates. 
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But even given that, they are quite useful in terms of seeing how 
clients view the services, and that puts these programs at some ad- 
vantage to some other economic development programs. 

And again, we saw some very good coordination going on, some 
best practices, out there. It is a matter of creating more of a struc- 
ture and more, whether it is protocols or whatever. 

Once you have that in place, coming up with metrics is easier, 
but it is a matter that there are all kinds of data out there. You 
want to answer the question what does the data inform in terms 
of how we can run these programs better. 

There are challenges of having three separate programs versus 
having consolidated programs. But if those programs were consoli- 
dated, there would be another set of challenges. Regardless, we are 
looking for how do you think strategically and put the pieces to- 
gether. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you, Bill. 

Julie. 

Ms. Weeks. Just briefly. One of the complaints, I guess you could 
say, or suggestions from Women’s Business Centers is the fact that 
they perceive that when they are quarterly inputting data into 
EDMIS and their annual survey, it goes into a black hole and they 
never see anything out of it. 

In this past year, and Holly and I have talked about this, it is 
like not news, but in this past year when we were getting a lot 
more pointed questions about tell us your impact, and we would 
like to know all the information that we are inputting into the sys- 
tem like we do not get it out, back out. 

And also the survey, and I mentioned it briefly before that 
Concentrance is only focused on counseling which is only a part of 
what the Women’s Business Centers do. 

Another suggestion perhaps for us, and Holly and I also talked 
about this, is up until maybe, I do not know, six years ago or so, 
the Office of Women’s Business Ownership had an annual report. 
It was like here is our metrics, here is how many clients were coun- 
seled, trained, whatever; and there was an actual physical annual 
report from OWBO about the Women’s Business Center program. 

Perhaps the ED office could do one not only for OWBO but 
proactively publish something that is going to answer 95 percent 
of the questions that the Hill and everybody else would have any- 
way about these three ED programs. I think that would be extraor- 
dinarily useful. 

Mr. Yancey. So, I go back to the original development of ED pro- 
grams, excuse me, the EDMIS system, Entrepreneurial Manage- 
ment Development Information System, and that was a remarkable 
improvement at the time over what we had. 

But the desires of the Congress and the Committee and of our 
stakeholders and the GAO and others have changed significantly 
since we developed that system. 

And so, my suggestion is that it is probably time, once again, for 
us to take from Mr. Williams’ suggestion and have programs sit 
down one more time and let us understand what the Committee’s 
needs are on a monthly, quarterly, and annual basis, understand 
what the SBA’s needs are, and then develop something that makes 
sense, recognizing in that process that these three programs are 
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very different in the way that they are developed, in the way that 
they are funded, in the way that money is distributed, and in the 
way that they are managed. 

You know, ASBDC, the Women’s Business Centers are trade as- 
sociations basically that have a different relationship with our 
chapters and money flows differently than it does there. 

In data capture and analysis and how we use it for reporting 
metrics from a management perspective as well as to provide you 
impact data are very different between the organizations. 

A one-size-fits-all is not necessarily going to work. However, if, 
within the system that is developed, we all agree that there is a 
core set of data elements that you want and on what basis you 
want them, it should not be difficult since we are all gathering cli- 
ent data from a single form to be able to provide you what you 
want when you want it. 

From an economic impact matter, that is different. SBDC does 
one. We do one. Ours does not only provide economic impact, but 
it provides a tremendous amount of information on client engage- 
ment and what drives client engagement. We are making manage- 
ment decisions from a program perspective based on that data to 
help us do a better job with our clients. 

I think that whatever we do, if it does not worldwide in a timely 
way jobs created, businesses formed, taxes paid, all of those things 
that are important, then we have failed. 

And my challenge, as Holly and I have discussed many times, is 
that while SBA does do an impact survey, we do not have the infor- 
mation. It is over a year before we have the information. 

One of the reasons we are doing our own is that I have the data 
within 90 days of the close of the fiscal year, and we need that in 
order to tell our stakeholders, Congress and others that we have 
been successful and how that success manifests itself, what it looks 
like. 

I think that it is time, once again, and Holly I am sure this is 
on your list although we have not talked about it, for us to sit 
down and understand what the needs, what everybody’s needs are, 
create a baseline and then allow the programs to develop some- 
thing that delivers on that baseline as well as whatever else they 
need to effectively manage the program. 

Ms. Dietz. Thank you, Ken. 

I know we are getting close on time, but I do have a couple of 
questions especially for Scott. I have not forgotten about you. 

I did want to ask one question and I sort of want to pull Julie 
and Bill into this and I think it is a good segue for wrapping up 
the roundtable. 

I have received a couple of calls from a Women’s Business Center 
in Jacksonville, Florida, and literally they just called so I know 
what they are doing. 

We just wanted to let you know that we are collaborating with 
these people and we are happy to share our stories and our best 
practices, and I have to say, as busy as I can be some days, I am 
happy to get those calls. I really am. And they were fine enough 
to 

Ms. Weeks. Would you like 109 more? 
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Ms. Dietz. No comment. But I will say there in the northeast re- 
gion, Jacksonville, Florida, and there is a partnership among ED 
resources and providers and they are collaborating to ensure an il- 
lumination of waste and duplication. 

And Pat Blanchard, I do not know if you know Pat, is the Direc- 
tor and she says for many years over 20 service providers have 
worked hand-in-hand meeting regularly, sharing and promoting 
each other’s programs and services and then focusing on where 
there are gaps for existing small business owners. She said, “We 
are a model for collaborating rather than competing.” 

I wondered if you had thoughts about if this is natural to Wom- 
en’s Business Centers, if you think they are a model, and Bill, if 
this is what the GAO has been really advocating for in their re- 
ports in the last four years? 

Ms. Weeks. I would say, yes, that is, the majority of Women’s 
Business Centers do that. In fact, almost three quarters of Wom- 
en’s Business Centers are, by their nature, they are embedded al- 
ready in the local economic development organization or maybe 
even in SBDC. 

They are not a standalone organization in the first place. So, 
they are a program of a larger economic development group which 
lends itself, of course, to all the collaboration and research that we 
have asked of Women’s Business Centers, virtually all of them, 99 
percent of them, are actively collaborating. 

Their number one partner is SBDCs, also SCORE, local economic 
development groups, universities which may or may not be part of 
SBDCs, and they are doing a wide variety of things. 

Perhaps Jacksonville is documenting it in more detail than some 
of the others do. But again, in surveys that we have asked in the 
past they are, of course, referring, that is the number one thing but 
they are also sharing trainers and educators. 

They sit on the boards of other organizations. Other organiza- 
tions sit on their boards. They do events together. This is a natural 
part of what they do. 

And what I said earlier is I think it is happening out here. It is 
not happening as much up here. I think we need to do more of it 
up here because again that coordination then can swoop in the 
other one or two percent who are not doing that kind of collabora- 
tion and it can also bubble up and share some of those best prac- 
tices. 

Mr. Shear. In discussion we hear a lot about collaboration, and 
with Women’s Business Centers and the other resource partners, 
we observed it when we did the audit work a few years ago. 

And again, looking at SBA, there is one point that I really want 
to make here about sharing data and documentation. For example, 
you said, well, we sent out formal notices, we do a number of 
things to try to create that structure to bring about coordination 
of services and things of that nature. 

Do not be shy about sending it to us. One of the most difficult 
things that I find doing, if I am at this Committee or anything else, 
of saying an agency has not given us documented evidence. 

We are auditors, documented evidence demonstrating that these 
things are really working or giving us enough detail. And many 
times our role in serving the Congress is like it is not just what 
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is in our reports. It is the idea that we can, to some degree, kind 
of synthesize certain information that comes from agencies and 
from others. 

So, it seems like there are a lot of good things going on out there. 
We are looking for a little bit more of a structure and a documenta- 
tion to bring that about. 

Ms. Dietz. Thank you, and I will turn it back over to Ami. 

Ms. Sanchez. Great. Thank you. 

I know we are approaching the noon hour, and I am sure every- 
one is hungry. I know I am. 

I would like to actually just close with a question. We have had 
a lot of discussion here, really helpful and informative discussion 
here I think about what SBA, what resource partners, what other 
entities can do to kind of make sure that these programs are effec- 
tive. 

But there is a role for Congress here, and so I would like to ask 
each and every one of you if you could give in true Chair Landrieu 
style your top five recommendations, your three to five rec- 
ommendations for what Congress can do to create, support, 
strengthen entrepreneurs as well as the programs that serve them. 

And for Leo, if I could ask if you could in your answer give some 
recommendations for what Congress can do to help increase private 
sector involvement and help resource partners to leverage that pri- 
vate sector support. 

Who wants to go first, anyone? 

Mr. Snair. I will go. 

Ms. Sanchez. You are a brave soul. Thank you. 

Mr. Snair. It does not directly apply to this Committee, but I 
really think it needs to be stated. 

I started helping people start their own businesses after being a 
businessman myself for some years, again about a year and a half 
ago. And I really find it disheartening when I see really, really 
savvy business people who either (a) are unwilling to take the 
plunge or (b) have taken the plunge and are unwilling to expand 
their business because of the cost of health care. 

And I am a registered Republican. I have been my whole life. I 
consider myself a pro-business Republican. But I will say it right 
now socialized medicine is the way to go. If somebody does not 
have to worry about the cost of health care for himself or his em- 
ployees, he is willing to take that business in a million different ex- 
citing directions, and I would argue that socialized medicine is pro- 
business. Thank you. 

Ms. Sanchez. Great. Thank you. 

Tee. 

Mr. Rowe. I am not as brave as Scott. So, I am going to talk 
about other stuff. 

What Bill had brought up and the theme of collaboration I think 
is probably from a small business, entrepreneurial development 
point of view the 800-pound gorilla in the room whether it is cap- 
ital access or international trade or rural development or federal 
procurement — let us pick some quick easy topics, right — the lack of 
coordination and collaboration because you have to deal with what 
we like to euphemistically call the alphabet soup, whether it is 
international trade, and the SBDC has an international trade cen- 
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ter and we are working with the USE AC, but then you have to go 
to Commerce and the Census guys for the trade regulations and 
over here at EX-IM or maybe asked me at SBA because it depends 
on the package, et cetera. 

That confusion and lack of coordination makes our jobs that 
much harder, because we are trying to guide a small business 
owner. And I hope they are not sensing the frustration that we 
have because when you are trying to assist someone, obviously you 
want them to trust you and feel that they are confident in your 
skill set and that is why we work so hard on professional develop- 
ment at SBDCs. 

At the other end of the scale, it is, well, okay, go here but if you 
are doing this go there. And it makes it look like either we do not 
know what the heck we are talking about or the Federal Govern- 
ment end of it is so dysfunctional that it discourages people. 

And honestly, having been in your shoes, I do not know exactly 
how to go down this road. I do not know how you get the FDIC 
and the Treasury and the Office of the Comptroller and SBA and 
everybody all into one room to sit and think and talk about what 
are we really doing, and ICBA and ABA, what are we really doing 
about capital access for small business. 

If you write that into a reauthorization bill, I know you will end 
up with referrals to six other Committees and it will die under its 
own weight. 

But if there is a way we can start to identify and coordinate, and 
maybe it has to be in a bullet fashion, just what we did in the Jobs 
Act. 

And there is the great international trade effort in there, and the 
Office of International Trade at SBA will be working with several 
agencies to that TPCC, and SBA and ASBDC have already worked 
together and with the Women’s Business Centers to set up the cer- 
tification so we are already rolling on that. So, we will have our 
folks trained as international trade counselors. 

But then to go the step further and start to push the coordina- 
tion which we already do, we work with census so that we help 
them run their road shows city by city so that small businesses can 
get trade coordination and regulation training. And I am still con- 
fused over who is doing what over there but thankfully they know. 
But going down those roads. 

In the procurement arena, we work so hard with the PTACs and 
many of the PTACs are actually part of SBDCs. We need to work 
harder to reach out to Scott and the SBDCs that are also VBOCs 
to make sure that that procurement end of things is being fully co- 
ordinated so that the opportunities are not getting missed. 

I guess it is that larger, it is thinking thematically and then 
building the collaboration from there, maybe if we can work on that 
for those areas. I know it is hard when you have got a big govern- 
ment with 15 agencies. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you, Tee. 

Mr. Williams and then Holly. 

Mr. Williams. Yes. There are two areas that you missed nar- 
rowly. Support for entrepreneurs and then the services that sup- 
port those entrepreneurs. I think both of those are near and dear 
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to you UEP’s mission and spirit, and along with the Kauffman 
Foundation as well. 

So, I am going to say in terms of supporting the entrepreneurs 
and support we can give for encouraging entrepreneurs to create 
and start businesses. If you look on our Web site, the Kauffman 
Web site, there is a start up at 2011 that we just announced on 
Tuesday that talks about, I think, it is 10 different ways about how 
policies and the spirit of entrepreneurship can be encouraged in 
our country. So, as opposed to going over all of those now, just take 
a look at those. 

But I would like to talk about the service part and what Con- 
gress can do in terms of encouraging and being more effective in 
the service that we offer entrepreneurs. 

And one is if they really have specific economic goals attached to 
the programs, I mean what are we trying to accomplish, what nee- 
dles are we trying to move, what pieces of the entrepreneurial eco- 
system are we not satisfied with, what is the baseline, and what 
are we trying to move those two across at any kind of point in time. 

I think then it is easier when you ask for data what the data is 
trying to tell you and what you are actually looking for. And so, 
I think that would be one thing. 

I think clarify the entrepreneurial process as for people who are 
using these services. So, when you have five million people who are 
looking to these programs and say what can I do, I mean, what is 
the process for, let us say, someone who is trying to do inter- 
national trade or trying to do a start up or trying to do different 
areas of entrepreneurship. 

There can be kind of a typology created to say if you are doing 
this, here is the development plan of services that the government 
offers that can move you from point A to point B. 

And I think a lot of times people are confused where to go, what 
to do depending on what they are trying to accomplish. Somebody 
who is in the restaurant business is somebody totally separate from 
somebody who has a new innovation that they are trying to license 
or something like that. 

So, there has to be away for one to figure out what it is that we 
are trying to do in terms, from the government’s standpoint, of the 
economic goals; and the other side is people who are trying to use 
those services need to understand what the process is to get to 
where they are trying to go. 

I think those two things will go a long way. 

Ms. Sanchez. Great. Thank you. 

Holly and then Julie and then Leo. 

Ms. Schick. First, I would like to state that we look forward to 
working with GAO and exploring how we move the ball forward on 
this topic, and the thing that Ms. Julie said earlier we all built 
upon how we at the Federal level and the national level, how we 
communicate with this. We set the tone, we set a standard. And 
having said that, the terms of the dialog [off microphone] and I 
think that is where that whole issue of collaboration needs to start. 

We had some successes. I was doing some research before I came 
over and back in 2009, the Committee received correspondence that 
talked about a group called INEAQ. I do not know if you recall it, 
it is called the Interagency Network of Enterprise Assistance for 
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Providers. And it is a team of career managers from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Department of Labor, and EPA. And this 
core group started meeting three or four years ago to just try to 
identify who are all the players in the Federal landscape that touch 
on the small business owner constituency. 

The group has grown from core membership of about four to five 
agencies to now it has over 19 participants. They meet on a month- 
ly basis, every other month, and talk about what their particular 
program or agency is doing for entrepreneurship. 

And I think that has become a good basis for us in establishing 
contacts and in seeking input and ideas about how to handle this 
and doing what you are doing, why are we doing what we are 
doing. 

And I think that that would be a good platform, if you will, to 
work with GAO and see how that is working to see if we cannot 
continue to build on that. 

The other projects, I think, that SBA has reached out on in try- 
ing to do Federal cooperation is one through our cluster initiatives 
in trying to work with EPA, and Department of Commerce, and at 
the local level engaging a number of partners depending upon the 
cluster and the organizations to try to get folks collaborating as 
best we can. We have also worked with the Appalachian Regional 
Commission. We worked with NIST. The MET program has been 
around for a long time and certainly SBDC, in understanding how 
those operate in the local communities and partner with those that 
we try to reach out to at the Federal level. 

So, I think we have got a good running start, if you will, because 
we have had some successes. And the INEAP group, I think again 
is a good platform to start looking at how we raise that to the next 
level. 

Ms. Sanchez. Great. Thank you. 

Julie. 

Ms. Weeks. So, you asked for five recommendations for you to 
consider so I jotted down five, being the numbers person. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you. 

Ms. Weeks. First of all, keep calling these kinds of roundtables 
because it forces us to get out of our daily routine with blinders on, 
doing our jobs and start talking to one another more because I 
mean it is very helpful. 

Secondly, I would say demand data on the diversity of the pro- 
grams. And I think hearing what Holly is going to be doing with 
expanding what they are gathering from the new EDMIS 2.0 or 
whatever is going to go a long way to help the Women’s Business 
Center program in particular tell its story. But I think if you keep 
demanding that kind of information, that will be very important. 

It strikes me also that the Census Bureau could be part of this 
conversation. Every five years there is a quinquennial business 
survey, and that is not nearly often enough to find out really what 
is going on in the economy. They are like the mother lode of data 
on businesses. 

The Kauffman firm survey does a really good job of following a 
cohort in one year. But you are winding that up in a year or so, 
right? 
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Doing something in-between census years, asking the Census Bu- 
reau to provide more information, they do it on an annual basis 
with employer businesses. Maybe there is something they can do 
with the 80 percent of firms that are not employer businesses. So, 
I would suggest having a conversation with the economic statistics 
people at the Census Bureau. 

Fourth, I think in the Special Jobs Act or other programs where 
there are some special allocations made for certain programs and 
projects, the Women’s Business Center program is kind of forgotten 
as it is a small program, a drop in the bucket compared to SBDC 
and SCORE. 

But as we now know, more than half of the clients of Women’s 
Business Centers are now existing business owners, and hey, we 
could play a role in growth-oriented enterprise developments and 
the job creation. We already do. 

And then finally in pinging on that, when we get to the whole 
idea of reauthorization, I mean, I know maybe this is a little too 
bold, but we the Women’s Business Center program essentially 
have one hand tied behind our back when it comes to being a full 
and active player in growth-oriented entrepreneurship. 

The legislative intent of the Women’s Business Center program, 
which I am perfectly in support of, has a social function as well as 
an economic one. But it sort of requires that all the money that we 
get from the SBA in the grant which is 40 percent of the full budg- 
et of all of the Women’s Business Centers be focused on socially 
and economically disadvantaged and pre-start business. 

All of the work that the Women’s Business Centers are now 
doing from client demand and from a need for helping existing 
business owners grow is something we are doing with the support 
of state or local governments, foundations, corporations, that sort 
of thing. 

Perhaps we can widen the mandate from a public sector perspec- 
tive on what Women’s Business Centers can do. 

Ms. Sanchez. Great. Thank you. 

Leo. 

Mr. Bottary. First of all, thanks so much for the invitation here 
today. It is always such a great learning experience to come here 
and to engage and participate in these kinds of forums and learn 
so much about the good work everyone is doing. 

I think that Bill offered a really important distinction between 
collaboration and coordination today, and I think opportunities to 
coordinate activities between the public and private sector I think 
there is great opportunity there. 

I think for us it is a matter of working harder and doing a better 
job to learn about all the great things that are going on here and 
how hard people are working here and making sure that we com- 
municate it to our members and out to the business community. 

And conversely, I would really encourage and invite formally any 
member of this Committee who would like to go to a Vistage group 
meeting, we have 17 of them here just in Washington, DC, and 
more importantly and maybe more appropriately for them to go to 
a Vistage meeting in their home state where I think there is not 
only an opportunity to hear directly from the CEO members about 
what their greatest challenges are and how Washington can be 
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most beneficial there. But also it gives the Senator an opportunity 
to speak very specifically to what is going on here in Washington, 
because I will tell you that every time I come here I leave, I think, 
just really feeling wonderful about how hard everyone is working 
at all the work that is going on and the fact that we may be a for- 
profit organization but we are as mission driven as anyone out 
there when it comes to all of this. 

I think we are all really trying to accomplish the same things, 
and to the extent that we can coordinate that much more aggres- 
sively, I think would be my one thought contribution, I guess. 

Ms. Sanchez. Great. Thank you. 

Mr. Tymes. My one thought is to use the networks that we have. 
I mean, we have a tremendous infrastructure here between our re- 
source partners, and it would always to me be so frustrating when 
Commerce has an entrepreneurship program, and Agriculture has 
an entrepreneurship program, and Department of labor has an en- 
trepreneurship program. 

And that to me has always been something, and I do not know 
how we get it done, but there is no reason why, with the infrastruc- 
ture that we have, the skill sets that we have, that ED programs 
drive entrepreneurship in this country, period. 

Ms. Sanchez. Great. Thank you. 

Mr. Yancey. Just very quickly. I know time is of the essence 
here. Three things that I wanted to hit that have already been 
said. 

What you can do, as Daryl said, is to give us really clear goals. 
What do you want to move, and allow us to move that the best way 
we know how within our programs. 

Two, to Tee’s point, any barriers that exist that are hindering 
our clients from achieving their success need to be addressed in 
some fashion, because technical assistance can only overcome so 
much and there are a lot of things that need to be done that will 
make it easier for people to be successful in businesses and to cre- 
ate jobs and to move forward. 

And finally, to Julie’s point, the way that this is going to stay 
top of mind is if we keep having these types of conversations. If we 
do not have these types of conversations, we will all get busy and 
we will get busy doing other things, not that they are not valuable, 
but they are not this. 

So, for those things that you believe, that Senator Snowe be- 
lieves, that Senator Landrieu believes, that Meredith believes are 
important, we need to have ongoing communication and conversa- 
tion around that. 

It is like Leo talked about the importance of TEC and being ac- 
countable. If we continue to have the conversation, accountability 
will occur here too. 

Ms. Sanchez. Great. Thank you. 

Diane. 

Ms. Dietz. So on that note, we encourage you to keep talking. 
On behalf of the Ranking Member and the Chair, we encourage you 
to keep talking. And I thank Ken for those brief comments. 

Ken was recently in Portland doing a SCORE event which was 
very well received, and Senator Snowe was happy to support the 
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forum in Maine. So, we appreciate your work and your time, Mr. 
Yancey. 

I would like to ask one question before we leave and I am going 
to pose it to Scott. VBOCs are rather new. As Scott mentioned, 
there are 16 now, and I think they speak to a very specific part 
of the population right now that, in some states, double the na- 
tional unemployment rate. 

The problems faced by returning veterans are unique and they 
are compounded by the sheer number of returning veterans, and 
when we see a larger drawdown in Iraq and Afghanistan, those 
numbers are going to continue to go up. 

Scott I think that VBOCs have a unique story to tell. These peo- 
ple have complex needs. I read one story about a soldier who de- 
ployed in 2003, and he said that he had to shut down his land- 
scaping business; and then when he was deployed seven years later 
in 2010, he was able to keep it going by Skype and utilizing some 
of his employees’ management skills. 

And so, people are being very innovative, and I think entre- 
preneurs are innovative. But I am interested to hear from you how 
the needs of veterans have changed, what the range of needs that 
you see every day, and how you are addressing them. Also, is there 
a common misconception among veteran entrepreneurs, whether it 
is finding a lender or business resources? Please speak to the vet- 
erans entrepreneurial outlook. 

Mr. Snair. Sure and I will make it quick. 

I do want to say there has been some of the buzzwords I heard 
today, duplication and efficiency. For anyone who has never visited 
a Small Business Development Center or SCORE office, I invite 
you to go. 

When you read these statistics and the number of companies 
that are helped by these offices and when you read about the num- 
ber of jobs that are created by any particular Small Business De- 
velopment Center, you would think that these are bustling places, 
bloated with lots of people when, in fact, they are very, very 
streamlined. 

Any given Small Business Development Center is very, very 
leanly staffed and I am always amazed when I visit the Small 
Business Development Centers, in some cases to collaborate and 
work with their veteran clients, I am amazed at the things that 
they can do with the small number of people any one of those cen- 
ters has. 

It is funny. When I first started this program, I thought that 
what I was going to be doing was triaging veterans and placing 
them in a program that would help them start their business. 

And about two weeks into it, I said I am the program. I am not 
triaging anybody. I am the program. So, if you want to duplicate 
my services that will put us at two and I am okay with that. 

So, I would say that I complement what goes on at SCORE and 
what goes on at the Small Business Development Centers, but I do 
not see any bloat or duplication whatsoever amongst these folks or 
as I relate to them. 

About the biggest misconception I think that is out there among 
veterans, two of them I guess come to mind, and then I will cut 
it off. 
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One very similar to what Ken says. They think there is free 
money out there, and there really is none. There are veteran-tai- 
lored small business loans that are extremely similar to the 7(a) 
SBA-backed loan. And unfortunately for veterans because a lot of 
times their lives are in turmoil, including their financial lives, be- 
cause they are away from their banks when they are overseas, they 
come back and it is not that they are not paying their bills, they 
just had the capacity to pay them and call their lenders, their cred- 
it is no good, and that hurts them in getting started up. 

So, they think there is free money. There is not. And then they 
go for the loan and it is tough for them to get a loan because they 
have been away from their financial situation for a year to 15 
months a clip. 

And then the second one does not really pertain to me but there 
is set aside contracting for veterans on a Federal level. A lot of 
them come in with the misconception that it is going to be easy for 
them to register, and it really is not. 

I think the VA unfortunately has swung the pendulum in the 
other direction in trying to avoid fraud by making the process so 
unwieldy that it is essentially blocking and scaring away legitimate 
veteran businesses, both startup and existing. 

So, those are the two things that I see going on right now that 
concern me. Thank you. 

Ms. Sanchez. Great. Thank you. 

I think we have hit our time limit. I want to say thank you very 
much to each and every one of you. I think this has been a really 
helpful, informative discussion, and I think it is going to be the 
first of many discussions that we will have on all of these topics 
and all of these programs as we continue through the Congress. 

So with that, I think we will close. 

Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 12:31 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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OPENING STATEMENT 

Senator Jeanne Shaheen 
July 21, 2011 

Small Business Committee Roundtable: Entrepreneurial Development: Obstacles and 
Opportunities for Supporting, Sustaining and Growing America's Entrepreneur 

Good morning and thank you all for joining us for this morning’s roundtable. I'm very 
pleased to be here to discuss the reauthorization of important Entrepreneurial 
Development (or "E.D.”J programs at the Small Business Administration. 

Unfortunately, Chair Landrieu was unable to attend the roundtable this morning, so she 
asked me to start the roundtable in her absence. 

I'm happy to do that because E.D. programs -- which provide counselling and technical 
assistance to promising small businesses -- are critical in my home state of New Hampshire. 
New Hampshire is a small business state. 

• Over 95% of our businesses have fewerthan 100 employees. 

• Last year, SBA resource partners, including Small Business Development Centers 
and SCORE, provided assistance to over 6,500 small businesses in New Hampshire. 
That’s a lot for a small state. 

That’s why I’m glad that Chair Landrieu has made these programs a top priority for this 
Committee. Our goal must be to ensure that these programs are as efficient and effective as 
possible, while providing the necessary resources to carry out their goals and 
responsibilities. 

VALUABLE ED PROGRAMS 

Let me take a few minutes to talk about some of these important E.D. programs. 

This past March, this Committee held a roundtable to discuss the reauthorization of SCORE, 
a non-profit association dedicated to counselling and mentoring entrepreneurs across the 
country. At that roundtable, we heard from several small businesses that have benefitted 
from SCORE counselling, including a New Hampshire businesswoman, Sheree Burlington 
from Manchester. Sheree told me and the Committee that without her SCORE counselling, 
she wouldn’t have been able to adjust to the economic downturn and to turn her business 
around. Not only has her business survived, but it has also grown over the past two years. 

Success stories like Sheree’s are common with SCORE, which maximizes a small federal 
investment of $7 million to help tens of thousands of entrepreneurs start and grow their 
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business. SCORE works by leveraging private sector resources and knowledge, through a 
network of over 13,000 volunteers and 355 chapters nationwide. 

I am very pleased to have Ken Yancey, CEO of SCORE, back with us to talk about his ideas 
as to what we can do to support and build SCORE'S capacity in a responsible manner. 

[Note: We will NOT be introducing the SCORE reauthorization bill this week.] 

Another integral component of the SBA’s network of training and counselling services is 
Small Business Development Centers (SBDCs). With over 1,000 SBDC locations, SBDCs 
offer a "one-stop shop" for assistance by providing a wide variety of information and 
guidance in easily-accessible branch locations. 

I hear frequently from small businesses in New Hampshire that our SBDC provides vital 
support for the small firms that are the lifeblood of our state’s economy. 

I am glad to have Tee Rowe, President and CEO of the Association of Small Business 
Development Centers here with us today. I look forward to hearing his ideas to ensure 
that SBDCs are providing consistent, quality services. 

In addition to SBDCs and SCORE we also have representatives from the Women’s Business 
Center (WBC) program and Veterans' Business Centers (VBC), which are both critical 
efforts to support entrepreneurial women and veterans. 

FISCALLY RESPONSIBLE REAUTHORIZATION 

As we continue to tackle the tough issues facing small businesses in this time of economic 
recovery, we must do so in a fiscally responsible manner. To meet that responsibility, we 
must continue to examine small business programs for their effectiveness and efficiency 
along with their ability to successfully leverage both public and private sector resources. 

Last Congress, I was pleased to join Chair Landrieu and Ranking Member Snowe in 
cosponsoring S.1229, "The Entrepreneurial Development Act of 2009," which would 
provide SBA resource partners - many of whom are represented here today - with the 
tools they need to help entrepreneurs create, manage and grow their businesses. The 
legislation was similar to provisions which have passed this committee the last several 
Congresses as part of other SBA reauthorization bills. 

We hope to build on our previous efforts in developing comprehensive entrepreneurial 
development legislation that will maximize and build on those programs, and aspects of 
those programs, which are working successfully. And for the ineffective programs, we 
hope to figure ways to improve them so that every program is utilizing every possible 
resource to operate effectively and efficiently. 
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That's why hearing from you today is so important. 

Unfortunately, due to several other hearings this morning, I will have to leave in a moment. 
At this time, I'd like to invite Ami Sanchez with Senator Landrieu’s staff or Diane Dietz with 
Sentor Snowe’s staff to provide opening remarks on behalf of the Chair and Ranking 
Member, if they’d like to do so. 

I’d also like to ask Ami to also go over the format for today’s roundtable. 

[Turn to Ami Sanchez and Diane Dietz to give brief opening remarks] 

Thank you. 

IAMI SANCHEZ WILL THANK YOU ON BEHALF OF CHAIR LANDRIEU. AT THAT.UM E. 
VOU WILL DEPART.l 
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SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Opportunities Exist to Improve Oversight of Women’s 
Business Centers and Coordination among SBA’s 
Business Assistance Programs 


What GAO Found 

Until 2007, SBA funded WBCs for up to 10 years, at which time it was 
expected that they would become self-sustaining. Specifically, since 1997, 

SBA has made annual awards to WBCs for up to 5 years. Because of concerns 
that WBCs could not sustain operations without continued SBA funding, in 
1999, Congress created a pilot program to extend funding an additional 5 
years. Due to continued uncertainty about WBCs’ ability to sustain operations 
without SBA funding, in May 2007, Congress passed legislation authorizing 
renewable 3-year awards to WBCs that “graduated” from the program after 10 
years and to current program participants. Like the current awards, the 3-year 
awards are competitive. SBA is revising its award process and plans to 
provide the 3-year awards in fiscal year 2008 (see figure below). 

Though SBA has oversight procedures in place to monitor WBCs’ performance 
and use of federal funds, GAO found indications that staff shortages from tire 
agency’s downsizing and ineffective communication was hindering SBA’s 
oversight efforts. SBA relies extensively on district office staff to oversee 
WBCs, but. these staff members have other agency responsibilities and may 
not have the needed expertise to conduct some WBC oversight procedures. 
SBA provides annual training and has taken steps to adjust its oversight 
procedures to adapt to staffing changes, but concerns remain. Some WBCs 
also cited problems with communication, and one study reported that 54 
percent, of 52 WBCs responding to its survey said that SBA could improve its 
communication with the centers. Ineffective communication led to confusion 
among some WBCs about how to meet program requirements. 

Under the terms of the WBC award, SBA requires WBCs to coordinate with 
local SBDCs and SCORE chapters. However, GAO found that SBA provided 
limited guidance or information on successful coordination. Most of the 
WBCs that GAO spoke with explained that in some situations they referred 
clients to an SBDC or SCORE counselor, and some WBCs took steps to more 
actively coordinate with local SBDCs and SCORE chapters to avoid 
duplication and leverage resources. Still, some WBCs said that coordinating 
services was difficult, as the programs have similar performance measures 
and could end up competing for clients. Such concerns thwart coordination 
efforts and could increase the risk of duplication in some geographic areas. 
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United States Government Accountability Office 
Washington, DC 2054S 


May 19,2011 

Congressional Addressees: 

Subject: Efficiency and Effectiveness of Fragmented Economic Development Programs 
Are Unclear 

One of the areas included in our recent report on potential duplication among federal 
programs was economic development' If economic development programs are 
administered efficiently and effectively, they can contribute to the well-being of our 
nation’s economy at the least cost to taxpayers. Absent a common definition for 
economic development, we had previously developed a list of nine activities most often 
associated with economic development.’ These activities include planning and 
developing strategies for job creation and retention, developing new markets for existing 
products, building infrastructure by constructing roads and sewer systems to attract 
industry to undeveloped areas, and establishing business incubators to provide facilities 
for new businesses’ operations, among others. 

Our recent work included information on 80 economic development programs at four 
agencies— -the Departments of Commerce (Commerce), Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD), Agriculture (USDA), and the Small Business Administration (SBA). 
This work examined (1) the potential for overlap in the design of the programs, (2) the 
extent to which the four agencies collaborate to achieve common goals, and (3) the 
extent to which the agencies have developed measures to determine the programs’ 
effectiveness. According to the agencies, funding provided for these 80 programs in fiscal 
year 2010 amounted to $6.2 billion, of which about $2.9 billion was for economic 
development efforts, largely in the form of grants, loan guarantees, and direct loans." 
Some of these 80 programs can fund a variety of activities, including those focused on 


l GAO, Opportunities to Reduce Potential Duplication in Government Programs, Save Tar Dollars, and Enhance 
Revenue , GAO-11-318SP (Washington D.C.: Mar. 1, 2011). 

2 GAO, Rural Economic Development: More Assurance Is Needed That Grant Funding Information Is Accurately 
Reported , GAO-06-294 (Washington D.C.: Feb. 24, 2006), 7. 

‘’in March 2011, we reported that the funding provided for these 80 programs in fiscal year 2010 amounted to $6.6 
billion, of which about $3.2 billion was for economic development efforts, according to the agencies (See 
GAO-1 1-318SP and GAO, List qf Selected Federal Programs That Have Similar or Overlapping Objectives, GAO-1 1- 
474R (Washington, D.C.: Mar. 18, 2011). We are reporting different funding figures In this product because SBA revised 
the original information they provided to us in December 2010. 


GAO-11-477R Economic Development Programs 
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noneconomic development activities, such as rehabilitating housing and building 
community parks. 

In February 2011 we briefed staff of the House and Senate Small Business Committees 
on the results of this work to date. See enclosure III for the briefing presented to the 
congressional staff. We will perform additional analysis of some of these programs and 
will report on them at a later date. 


Summary 

Our work to date suggests that, the design of each of these 80 economic development 
programs appears to overlap with that of at least one other program in terms of the 
economic development activity that they are authorized to fund. For example, as 
shown in figure 1, the four agencies administer a total of 54 programs that can fund 
“entrepreneurial efforts,” which includes helping businesses to develop business plans 
and identify funding resources. 


Figure 1 : Number of Programs by Agency 
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“In Decomber 2010, USDA officials provided us information on the economic activities that each of 
their economic development programs can fund, which we reported in our March 2011 report 
{GAO-1 1 -31 8SP). In April 201 1 . they provided revised information for six of their programs and we 
incorporated the information into this product. We identify these six programs in Enclosure V. 


Enclosure IV lists the specific programs in figure 1 that can fund each economic activity, 
grouped by agency and activity type. 
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We have also identified the ways each agency is able to distribute economic development 
funding, as well as the geographic regions based on population density that tire agencies 
target (see figs. 2 and 3). 
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Figure 3; Percentage of Programs Designated toward Urban and Rural Communities 
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Enclosure V provides additional details on each of the 80 economic development 
programs, including administering agency, funding received in fiscal year 2010, economic 
activities eligible for funding, area served based on population density, primary 
recipients targeted by program, and award type. 

To address issues arising from potential overlap and fragmentation in economic 
development programs, we previously identified collaborative practices agencies should 
consider implementing in order to maximize performance and results of federal 
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programs that share common outcomes. 4 Results from our work to date show that 
Commerce, HUD, SBA, and USDA appear to have taken actions to implement some of 
the collaborative practices, such as defining and articulating common outcomes, for 
some of their related programs. However, the four agencies have offered little evidence 
so far that they have taken steps to develop compatible policies or procedures with other 
federal agencies or to search for opportunities to leverage physical and administrative 
resources with their federal partners. 

In addition, a lack of information on program outcomes is both a current and long- 
standing concern. We identified such weaknesses at the four agencies we reviewed. 
Better information on program outcomes is needed to determine whether this potential 
overlap and fragmentation are resulting in ineffective or inefficient programs. See our 
March 2011 report for more information on our preliminary results related to the extent 
to which these four agencies collaborate and how they determine the effectiveness of 
some of their programs. 5 

Actions Needed and Potential Financial or Other Benefits 

In previous reports we identified areas of concern related to the extent to which 
agencies collaborate and assess the effectiveness of their programs. These areas can 
benefit from continued attention. 

Agencies need to further utilize promising practices for enhanced collaboration. We first 
made this recommendation to SBA and USDA in September 2008, but these agencies 
have taken only limited steps to fully address our concerns." The actions that the four 
agencies should consider include seeking more opportunities for resource sharing across 
economic development programs with shared outcomes and identifying ways to leverage 
each program’s strengths to improve existing collaborative efforts. Continuing to explore 
the extent to which these agencies collaborate could help identify promising practices 
that may result in more effective and efficient delivery of economic development 
programs to economically distressed areas. 

Agencies need to collect accurate and complete data on program outcomes and use the 
information to assess each program’s effectiveness. In June 2008 we made a similar 
recommendation to SBA about its HUBZone program, but the agency has taken limited 
action thus far. 7 


*GAO, Rural Economic Development: Collaboration between SBA and USDA Could Be Improved, GAO-08-1123 
(Washington D.C.: Sept. 18, 2008). 

'GAO-l 1-318SP, 4445. 

"GAO-08-1123. 

7 GAO, Small Business Administration : Additional Actions Are Needed to Certify and Monitor HUBZone Businesses 
and Assess Program Results, GAO-08-964 (Washington D.C.: June 17, 2008). 
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Agency Comments and Our Evaluation 

We provided a draft of this report to Commerce, SBA, USDA and HUD for review and 
comment. Commerce’s Assistant Secretary for Economic Development and SBA’s 
Assistant Administrator for Congressional and Legislative Affairs provided written 
comments that are presented in Enclosures I and n. In addition, Commerce, SBA, and 
USDA provided technical comments, which we incorporated where appropriate. HUD 
did not provide written or technical comments. 

Commerce’s Assistant Secretary states that prior GAO reports have focused on the types 
of investments made without an appropriate definition of economic development. 
Because federal agencies do not have a standard definition of what constitutes economic 
development, we used a list of activities as criteria for identifying programs that are 
generally accepted as being directly related to economic development. Our list includes 
economic activities that we first identified for our 2000 report on economic development 
issues and then updated for our 2006 report on rural economic development 8 The list 
was developed based on a general consensus of officials, including officials from the 
Department of Commerce’s EDA, along with other federal agencies involved with 
economic development and several national associations familiar with economic 
development In general, we focused on activities that directly affected the overall 
development of an area, such as job creation, rather than on activities that improved 
individuals’ quality of life, such as housing and education. The Assistant Secretary also 
stated that only an evaluation of programs that considers goals and the outcomes of each 
program can accurately identify duplication. We agree that accurate program outcomes 
are critical to evaluating the impact of federal economic development efforts. Our report 
states that these programs appear to overlap in terms of their design and authorization; it 
does not state that programs overlap in terms of outcomes. We have not concluded that 
duplication exists among programs and plan to address these issues in our future work 
on overlap and duplication, which will further examine the services that each program 
provides, program outcome measures, and collaborative procedures. 

SBA’s Assistant Administrator for Congressional and Legislative Affairs made a similar 
point. He wrote that while our report provides an initial starting point by presenting a 
road map for further investigation into individual programs, it does not attempt to set 
forth specific data about the differences in focus, target recipients, delivery mechanisms, 
and other features of each program. We agree that more work is required before 
concluding that duplication and related waste or inefficiencies exist. In this report, we 
took an initial step to differentiate the 80 programs by identifying the primary targeted 
recipient for each program. In our work going forward, we plan to take further steps to 
identify the unique value that each program provides. The Assistant Administrator also 
stated that he disagreed with our finding related to the extent to which SBA collaborates 
with other agencies. He noted, for example, that SBA’s HUBZone program office recently 
signed a memorandum of understanding with HUD on sharing geocoding services related 
to its HUBZone map. The new information that the Assistant Administrator provided 
does not change our finding. We found that the agencies, including SBA, appear to have 


8 GAO, Economic Development- Multiple Federal Programs Fund Similar Economic Development Activities, 
GAO/RCED/GGW)0-220 (Washington, D.C.: Sept. 29, 2000) and GAOP6-294. 
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taken actions to implement some of the collaborative practices, such as defining and 
articulating common outcomes. However, SBA has offered little evidence to date that it 
has implemented some of the other key collaborative practices, such as developing 
compatible policies or procedures that help to facilitate collaboration between its federal 
partners. As we continue work in these areas, we plan to, for example, further monitor 
and assess SBA’s collaborative practices. SBA also provided revised fiscal year 2010 
funding figures for each of their programs. These revised figures were significantly 
different from the ones they provided to us in December 2010, which we incorporated 
into our March 2011 reports. 9 SBA officials could not identify the source for the 
inaccurate figures. They did state that the majority of their programs do not receive 
program-specifc appropriations and that they rely on estimates provided by SBA staff to 
determine the costs associated with each program. We noted the programs for which 
this is the case. As stated in our scope and methodology, we relied on the agencies for 
program-specific funding data because the agencies are the only source for that 
information. Although we assessed the reliability of program-specific information that 
we used to support our findings (such as, the primary targeted recipient), we did not 
verify the reliability of either the original or revised program-specific funding figures 
because we did not rely on them to support any of our findings. However, as we continue 
our work, we plan to obtain a better understanding of how the agencies that we review, 
including SBA, determine the costs of their programs. 

USDA’s Director of the Office of Budget and Program Analysis provided comments to 
our report and emphasized that the President’s fiscal year 2012 budget proposes the 
termination of several Rural Development and Forest Service programs that have been 
determined to be duplicative of other programs as clarified in the terminations, 
reductions, and savings volume of the fiscal year 2012 budget. He said that these 
proposals demonstrate USDA’s commitment to reducing duplication and improving the 
program efficiencies of USDA’s economic development programs. In our work going 
forward we plan to continue to, for example, monitor and assess efforts made by the 
Administration to implement these and other proposals aimed at eliminating duplicative 
federal economic development programs. Among the technical comments USDA 
provided, officials made a number of revisions to the information they originally 
provided to us in December 2010, which was the information that we incorporated into 
one of our March 2011 reports. 10 Specifically, they asked us to clarify the types of 
economic activities that six of their economic development programs can fund. We 
incorporated the changes to our report and noted the programs where this is the case. 

Scope and Methodology 

To identify areas of potential overlap and best practices to address the areas of concern, 
we utilized information from previous GAO products as well as our ongoing work 
following up on the recommendations from those previous products. We also relied on 
our recent evaluation of economic development programs at Commerce, HUD, SBA and 
USDA. During this recent evaluation, we compiled publicly available information on 


9 GAO-ll-318SP and GAO-U-474R. 

10 GAO-11-318SP. 
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each program to determine the economic activities that the programs can fund, the ways 
the agencies distribute economic development funding, as well as the geographic areas 
and primary recipients that the agencies target We then relied on the agencies to review 
this information, confirm its accuracy, and provide clarifications as necessary. Based on 
the information we collected and the clarifications that the agencies provided, we 
determined that these data were sufficiently reliable for the purposes of this review. Our 
report also includes self-reported data on program funds from the agencies for 
background and contextual purposes. We relied on the agencies for the program-specific 
funding data because the agencies are the only source for this type of information. We 
met with officials from each of the agencies to discuss each of the programs and the 
program missions. Because SBA offi ci als view all of their programs as being related to 
economic development, we included all SBA programs in this review. Using the Catalog 
of Federal Domestic Assistance and other agency documents, we identified 80 federal 
programs administered by the four agencies that could fund economic development 
activities and determined the primary targeted recipients (that is, the end user that the 
agency is focused on serving) for each of the programs. Agency officials reviewed our 
determinations of the primary targeted recipients and they generally agreed with our 
assessments. We did not include tax credit programs aimed at economic development in 
this review. For information on how tax programs can contribute to duplication, see the 
report we issued in March 2011." We conducted this performance audit from October 
2010 through April 2011, in accordance with generally accepted government auditing 
standards. Those standards require that we plan and perform the audit to obtain 
sufficient, appropriate evidence to provide a reasonable basis for our findings and 
conclusions based on our audit objectives. We believe that the evidence obtained 
provides a reasonable basis for our findings and conclusions based on our audit 
objectives. 


We are sending copies of this report to the appropriate congressional committees and 
other interested parties. In addition, this report will be available at no charge on the GAO 
Web site at http://www.gao.gov. Should you or your staff have any questions concerning 
this report, please contact William B. Shear, Director, at (202) 512-8678, or 
shearw@gao.gov. Contact points for our Offices of Congressional Relations and Public 
Affairs may be found on the last page of this report. Key contributors to this report are 
listed in Enclosure VI. 

William B. Shear 

Director, Financial Markets 
and Community Investment 

Enclosures (6) 


"GAO-11-318SP, 75. 
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List of Congressional Addressees 


The Honorable Mary Landrieu 
Chair 

The Honorable Olympia Snowe 
Ranking Member 

Committee on Small Business and Entrepreneurship 
United States Senate 

The Honorable Samuel Graves 
Chairman 

The Honorable Nydia Velazquez 
Ranking Member 
Committee on Small Business 
House of Representatives 
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Enclosure I: Comments from the Department of Commerce 



UNmD STMES DCMR1MENT OF COMMERCE 
Thk Ai ri nt l nt Inna ‘ ... 

WkaMvsn.aC.aS30 


April 26, 2011 


Mr. William B. Shear 

Director, Financial Markets sod Community Investment 
U.S. Government Accountability OfSce 
Washington, DC 20548 

Dear Mr. Shear 

In response to your request for comments on the U.S. Government Accountability (GAO) 
Report 1 1-477R, “Efficiency and Effectiveness of Fragmented Economic Development 
Programs Are Unclear," effectively evaluating Federal programs that support economic 
development requires a thorough understanding of, not only the types of investments that are 
made, but how, wfay, and to whom the investments are made. GAO has periodically issued 
several reports that analyzed potential overlap of Federal economic development activities. A 
glaring deficiency in this report, however, is GAO’s admission on page ) that there is not a 
common definition of economic development used to guide Its analysis. Rather, its analysis 
depends upon a listing of activities to make inferences regarding what economic development is, 
and by extension, whether there is duplication of programs. 

Prior QAO reports have all focused exclusively on the types of investments made without 
considering die goals of each of the programs, as well Without viewing Federal investments in 
economic development through the lens of an appropriate definition and development of 
outcomes arising from that definition, GAO may be incorrectly identifying duplication where 
□one exists. As the country prep ar es to address the mounting deficit and reevaluate its 
investments, GAO’s new report could have offered important information to inform future 
budget discussions. Instead, this fundamental flaw in the methodology employed by GAO to 
identify duplication aid examine performance limits the report’s value and usability. 

Economic development is a common term used for many types of activities. From the 
perspective of the Economic Development Administration (EDA), in hs most distilled form, 
economic development traditionally focuses cm the creation or retention of jobs that support the 
growth of income, and by extension, the tax base in a geographic region. Creating these Jobs, 
however, requires the engagement of a variety of actors at every level within die public and 
private sectors, as well as many inputs, including infrastructure, housing, social and community 
development, a drilled workforce, entrepreneurial talent, technology, aod access to capital. 

In the Federal Government, the term economic development has become synonymous with all of 
these things. 
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Ensuring that the American public benefits from robust economic development requires 
investments in many economic activities, some of which GAO has identified, including business 
incubators, tdecommiintcarioas, plans and strategies, infrastructure, industrial parks, etc. While 
Federal agencies may appear to make similar types of mvestments based cm these categories, 
because the goals of each agency and program differ, tbeir outcomes are ultimately distinct At 
the same time, these investments complement each other in such a wary as to maximize the 
economic potential of the United States. 

GAO identified nine activities which they felt represented economic development Using 
this lens, many of the Departments/ Agencies examined appeared to be duplicative. However, 
EDA ‘s framework for investing in these economic development activities is substantially 
different from that of other Federal agencies as it Is based on regional collaboration and 
innovation. 

* Over the last several years, EDA has funded seminal research regarding regional 
collaboration and innovation, such as supporting Dr, Michael Porter and his team to 
identify and map regional innovation dusters across the Nation. Because of research 
such as this, EDA is focused on making strategic 21° century investments that help 
communities leverage their comparative strengths to spur innovation and investment that 
will ultimately lead to long-term economic prosperity. EDA*9 regional bottom-up 
approach to economic development allows it to utilize its broad array of tools to most 
effectively address local needs in order to support economic development. 1 

• Additionally, EDA plays a key role in shaping Federal policy for fostering collaborative 
economic development In this leadership role, EDA has built upon its long practice of 
coordintiing with other Federal agencies and its knowledge of best practices in economic 
development to create several new initiatives designed to more strategically advance 
regional economic development These initiati ves formally leverage each partner’s 
complementary activities to advance regional economic development in the broadest 
sense, including infrastructure, housing, social and community development, a skilled 
workforce, entrepreneurial talent, technology, and access to capital. 

o For example, EDA recently collaborated with the Small Business Administration, 
the Department of Labor, the Department of Energy, the National Science 
Foundation, the Department of Education, and the National Institute of Standards 
and Technology on the Energy Regional Innovation Cluster Initiative to develop 
and Implement a cross-culling, collaborative approach built cm best practices to 
stimulate sustainable economic development. Because all of these agencies have 
varying focuses, programmatic objectives, and eligible recipient entities, they all 


1 Additional EDA-ftmded research examples: Unlocking Rural Competitiveness: The Role pf Regional 
Clusters - Report A Interactive Website (2006 through present); Know Yota- Region Project - Curriculum A 
Interactive Website {2006-present); Crossing the Nat Regional Frontier: Information and Analytic* Linking 
Regional Competitiveness to Investment m a Knowledge-Based Economy- Occupational Clusters (10/2009-present) 
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have unique and complementary niches related to economic development The 
strategic collaboration of these six agencies allows the Federal Government to 
support a more overarching vision for economic development 

o Another example is die recent release of EDA’s Federal Funding Opportunity for 
the i6 Green Challenge, where EDA funding is coordinated with funding 
opportunities provided by other Federal partner agencies, including the 
Environmental Protection Agency, die Department of Energy, the Department of 
Agriculture’s National Institute of Food and Agriculture, or the National Science 
Foundation. Each of these agencies mil provide additional finding opportunities 
to i6 Green Challenge winaere for complimentary activities resulting in the 
development of proof of concept cotters for green technology. The finding firom 
our partner agencies will not duplicate or overlap with EDA funding, but provide 
supplemental funding opportunities to winning grantees because the range of 
activities expected to be undertaken - from research and technology transfer to 
commercialization - is expected to be diverse, wide-ranging, and performed by 
multiple collaborating pubhc and private entities at the local level. 

With regard to outcome measurement, accurate program outcomes are critical to 
evaluating the impact of Federal economic development efforts. While GAO highlighted 
potential improvements that EDA could make to its performance measures, EDA was the only 
agency that GAO cited which collected, tracked, or reported data on long-term performance of 
their programs. EDA prides itsdf on its efforts to continuously improve its performance 
measures sad validation processes. EDA’s cunem performance metrics were founded on an 
independent study of EDA investments carried oat by Rutgers in 1996. Unacknowledged in the 
GAO report is that this study was updated and validated in 2008 through a separate study 
conducted by Grant Thornton. The Grant Thontfon study adopted EDA’s method for conducting 
site visits to validate performance measures and validated the data in the 1996 Rutgers report. 

EDA continues to work to strengthen its internal validation protocols and strives to 
conduct as many site visits as resources permit to verify performance outcomes. White EDA 
could always spend additional resources to conduct more site visits sod take even more steps to 
further bolster its performance reporting, in fact, EDA’s outcomes hove been validated 
sufficiently. We believe that EDA budget proposals identify the appropriate level of support for 
performance reprating. Rather than increase salaries and expenses for unnecessary fine tuning of 
performance measures, we believe those funds are better allocated to foe program account where 
they can help communities innovate their economies and create jobs. 
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Enclosure II: Comments from the Small Business Administration 


U.S. Small Business Administration 

Washington, D.C. 20416 


VIA ELECTHONIC MAIL 

Andrew E. Finkoi 
Assistant Director 

United Stales Government Accountability Office 
Washington, D.C. 20548 


Dear Mr. Finkel: 

Thank you for this opportunity to comment on the draft GAO report cat potential duplication 
among federal economic development programs (“Efficiency and Effectiveness of Fragmented 
Economic Development Programs Are Unclear'’) as it relates to the U.S. Small Business 
Administration (SBA). 

SB A appreciates the opportunity to participate in GAO’s survey of economic development 
programs, and agrees that programs should be reviewed regularly to avoid waste and duplication. 
We agree that there is value in identifying the categories into which programs M in order to 
target effective means at approaching the entrepreneurial development challenge in each 
category. At the same time, we believe the report (and any further similar study in the future) 
would benefit from having a sufficient number and breadth of categories or fields to property 
capture the data necessary to differentiate between each program and its intended scope and 
target. 

We encourage GAO to reconsider how it describes the results of this survey and to explain that 
this survey is limited to nine, very broad categories and that the survey did not attempt to set forth 
specific data about the differences in focus, target recipients, delivery mechanisms, and other 
features of each program. As a result, the only Inferences <me can reasonably draw from the 
survey are that the four agencies each provide programs that cover one of the nine areas and 
further investigation is necessary to truly determine where programs may be duplicative. Viewed 
in this light, the GAO survey provides an initial starting point by giving us a broad category road 
map for further investigation into individual programs. 

With regard to specific findings made by GAO m foe draft report, SBA respectfully submits the 
following comments. ' 

Page 5: ''Preliminary results from [GAO’s] work to date show that Commerce, HUD, 

SBA, and USDA appear to have taken actions to Implement some of the collaborative practices, 
such as defining and articulating common outcomes, for some of their related programs. 
However, the four agencies have offered little evidence so far that they have taken steps to 
develop compatible policies or procedures with taker federal agencies or to search for 
opportunities to leverage physical and administrative resources with their federal partners . " 
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SPA -fiaamml; Cqltetorciwii vrWi HVP rnd USDA 

SBA doe* rot agree with these findings, la December 2010, SBA started a process of 
exploring col laborating with the Offices of Policy Development and Research (PD&R) 
and the Community Planning and Development Program (CPD) at HUD on die following 
issues: 

• HUB Zone and HUD recently signed a memorandum of understanding (MOU). In 
the MOU, HUD has committed to provide geocoding services to the HUBZone 
Prograin. This support will provide a standard, consistent source of geocoded data to 
SBA. 

• Explore the possibility of outsourcing the HUBZone web base mapping to HUD (In 
the summer 203 1 we will have an assessment of the cost and benefits of the effort). 

• Cooperate with HUD in their development of a map with their own layers of places 
benefiting from HUD place-based economic development programs (e.g., 
Empowerment Zones, Community Renewal, etc.), providing them with layers of 
HUBZone designated areas. In this way, the public will be able to see areas that are 
benefiting from programs of both agencies 

• Develop a methodology to evaluate the impact of both agencies on the economic 
development of arras receiving funds or benefits from diem. 

Additionally, last year SBA and USDA entered into an MOU, under which SBA has 
facilitated meetings with USDA Rural Development and our raqar resource partners 
(Small Business Development Centre s, Women’s Business Centos, and SCORE) to 
disseminate information about RD programs. This has led to die development of referral 
networks among these federal and non-federal entities. In addition: 

• As a part of SBA's ongoing efforts to coordi na te outreach to local and national 
financial institutions, SBA and USDA have co-hosted several national and local 
lender forums around the country. 

• SBA and USDA have collaborated in strategic outreach to tradeshows, conventions, 
Congressional members, and media outlets. 

• USDA and SBA have developed working relationships with other Federal, state, 
county and local agencies, as well as private organizations, to facilitate and support 
the development of strong rural businesses. 

• This collaboration is the model for SBA’s participation in die Appalachian Regional 
Development Initiative and several local working groups comprised of rural 
development organizations such as die Iowa Rural Development Council- 


Page 6: "Agencies need to collect accurate and complete data on program outcomes and use the 
information to assess each p r ogram 's effectiveness. In June 2008 [GAO] made a similar 
recommendation to SBA about Hs HUBZone program, but the agency has taken limited action 
thus for." 
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SBA-Ca rom fiitt 

SB A believes it has taken significant actions to collect accurate and complete 
data cat HUBZone program outcomes that will help assess program effectiveness. 
For instance, SB A tracks a number of performance measures for the HUBZone 
program, mduding snail businesses approved, denied and withdrawn from (be 
initial certification process, in addition to previously certified firms that have 
recertified, voluntarily decertified and decertified by SBA. A key evaluation is 
based on the fact that the Congress has set a 3% federal government-wide goal 
for HUBZone federal contract dollars. A primary' focus of the SBA has been on 
this outcome measure, in FY2000, 0.35% of federal contract dollars went to 
HUBZone contracts. Thai percentage has steadily increased to 2.81% by 
FY2009. 

SBA believes evaluating this measure is critical to meeting the HUBZone 
program’s stated purpose which “is to provide federal contracting assistance for 
qualified SBCs located in historically underutilized business zones in an effort to 
increase employment opportunities, investment, and economic development in 
such areas." Monitoring this measure enables SBA to proactively engage in 
activities that increase HUBZone contract dollars. 

Although SBA expected to work towards finalizing more outcome measures that 
link to the mission of the HUBZone program, the circumstances and the 
Program’s focus has precluded us firwn doing so. The efforts of the HUBZone 
program for the FY2009 and FY2010 were focused on thoroughly reengineering 
the initial certification process, reviewing its portfolio of firms, expanding the 
number of she visits, and improving its monitoring of participating firms with 
dollars awarded. 

In FY201 1 , SBA is undertaking a legacy portfolio review where we will be 
spending substantive resource doing an extensive frill document review of 
HUBZone certified firms that have not yet received such a review. Once this 
initiative is completed, every HUBZone firm will have beat analyzed for 
meeting the Program’s continuing eligibility requirements, b FY201 1, SBA wilt 
also continue to spend significant time and resource enhancing the certification 
process and undertaking site visits. These efforts rigorously and system ically 
reduce fraud, waste and abuse. 

Analyzing other outcome measures such as (1) the economic characteristics of 
the HUBZone areas and (2) contracts being counted under multiple 
socioeconomic subcategories are complicated matters which require careful 
setting up of the research methods and approaches as well as significant staff and 
budget Given limited resources, SBA is not able to commit to finalizing the 
additional outcome measures and conduct a program evaluation using those 
elements at this time. Focusing resources on { I) initiatives that reduce fraud, 
waste and abuse as well as (2) activities that increase HUBZone federal contract 
dollars makes wise sense given the resources SBA has and the circumstances of 
the HUBZone program. 
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Page 16: "Although SEA continues to agree that evaluating program outcomes is important, to 
date the agency has not yet appeared to make a meaningful resource commitment for such an 
evaluation " 


See comment above. 


Enclosure II: SBA Technical Correction Requests 
Page t 

Reference to OWBO (Office of Women’s Business Ownership) should be 
changed to “Women’s Business Centers” (to correspond to other programs noted, 
such as SBDC and SCORE). 

Page 4 

Reference to OWBO (Office of Women’s Business Ownership) should be 
changed to “Women’s Business Centers" (to correspond to other programs noted 
such as SBDC and SCORE). 


Enclosure III 

(See attached spreadsheet with SBA’s suggested edits.] 

Should you or any of your colleagues at GAO have questions about SBA’s comments, please 
contact me at (202) 205-6335. Thank you again fen- this opportunity to comment on the draff 
report. 

Sincerely, 

^ Nicholas J. Coutsos 
Assistant Administrator 
SBA Congressional & Legislative Affairs 
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)jectives 


Our objectives for this briefing are to provide preliminary results 
of the extent to which 


1 , the design of 80 economic development programs administered 
by four federal agencies overlap in terms of the economic 
activities they can fund, 


2. the four federal agencies GAO reviewed collaborate to 

administer economic development programs that share common 
outcomes, and 


3. the agencies evaluate the outcomes of the economic 
development programs. 

February 2011 
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Efficient and effective economic development programs can 
contribute to the well-being of our nation’s economy at the least 
cost to taxpayers. 

The federal government spent $5.5 billion in fiscal year 2010 on 
the 80 economic development programs that GAO is examining 
at U S. Department of Commerce, U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD), U.S. Small Business 
Administration (SBA), and the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA), of which about $3.2 billion was for economic 
development efforts, largely in the form of grants, loan 
guarantees, and direct loans. 
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Definition of Economic Development 


Absent a common definition for economic development, GAO has 
previously developed a list of nine activities most often 
associated with economic development that we relied on in this 
effort. These activities include 


• planning and developing strategies for job creation and 
retention, 

• developing new markets for existing products, 

• building infrastructure by constructing roads and sewer 
systems to attract industry to undeveloped areas, and 

• establishing business incubators to provide facilities for new 
businesses’ operations. 


February 201 1 Page 4 
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* The design of each of the 80 economic development programs 
appears to overlap with that of at least one other program in 
terms of the economic activities they are authorized to fund. 


The most common economic activity that these programs (52 of 
the 80 programs) can fund is entrepreneurial efforts, which 
include 

> helping businesses to develop business plans and identify 
funding sources, and 

> providing marketing assistance. 
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Potential Overlap and Fragmentation among Selected 
Agencies Authorized to Fund Economic Development 
Activities 



Programs by agency 


Activity 

Commerce 

HUD 

S8A 

USDA 

Total 

Entrepreneurial efforts 

9 

12 

19 

12 

52 

Infrastructure 


12 

1 

18 

35 

Plans and strategies 

7 

13 

13 

6 

39 

Commercial buildings 

■ME! 

12 

4 

7 

27 

New markets 

f i 

10 

mm 

6 

29 

Telecommunications 

3 

11 

mm 

10 

26 

Business incubators 

5 

12 

- 

3 

20 

Industrial parks 

5 

11 

- 

3 

19 

Tourism 

5 

10 

- 

4 

19 


, Source: GAO 

Note: Numaars of programs by agency do not •ora: to 80 since an Individual program may fand several activities 

February 201 1 Page 6 
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Smaller, Limited-Scope Economic Development Programs 
Appear to Overlap 


• Sixty percent of the programs (46 of the 80 programs reviewed) 
are more limited in scope and can fund only one or two of the 
nine economic development activities. 

* For example, many of these programs that are limited in scope 
appear to overlap because they can 

> fund only entrepreneurial efforts and 

> target similar geographic areas. 


s ! February 2011 ~ Page 7 
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Legislative and Regulatory Reasons for Potential 
Overlap and Fragmentation 

» Many of the economic development programs are differentiated 
by legislative or regulatory restrictions. 

* These restrictions target funding on the basis of characteristics 
such as 

> geography, 

> income levels, and 

> population density (rural or urban). 


February 201 1 
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flaborative Practices Agencies Should Consider Implementing to 
aximize the Performance of Federal Programs That Share Common 
utcomes 


» Define and articulate common outcomes. 

• Leverage physical and administrative resources to address resource needs and 
potentially produce cost savings. 

• Facilitate collaboration by establishing compatible standards, policies and 
procedures for the collaborative effort to operate across agency boundaries. 

• Create the means to monitor and evaluate collaborative efforts and report on 
these activities to identify areas for improving policy and operational 

effectiveness. 
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Preliminary Results: Agencies Are Collaborating on a 


Limited Basis 


» The four agencies appear to have taken actions to define 
and articulate common outcomes for some of their 
economic development efforts. 


> In response to a September 2008 recommendation that GAO made to SBA and USDA 
related to improving their collaboration, the two agencies entered into a memorandum of 
understanding (MOU) in 2010 so they can use their respective resources to provide small 
businesses in rural areas with loan guarantees and technical assistance to achieve 
outcomes such as building diverse and sustainable rural economies, reversing population 
decline in rural areas, creating and sustaining jobs, and improving quality of life. 

:> HUD, SBA USDA, Commerce, and other federal agencies recently entered into a MOU in 
order to achieve outcomes that include strengthening and diversifying the Appalachian 
economy, improving the health and welfare of people in the Appalachian region, and 
protecting the environment of the region. 

> Several agencies .including Commerce and SBA, joined the regional innovation cluster 
effort initiated by President Obama in 2010 that focuses on outcomes that include creating 
and retaining jobs; accelerating the formation of new, high-growth businesses; and 
increasing regional prosperity. 
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'reliminary Results: Agencies Are Collaborating on a 
.imited Basis (Cont.) 


•» Agencies offered little evidence that they have taken steps 
to develop compatible policies or procedures or leverage 
physical and administrative resources with other federal 
agencies. 

• Collaborative efforts identified to date appear to occur on a 
case-by-case basis in field offices. 

• Agencies have not developed mechanisms to consistently 
and effectively monitor, evaluate, and report on the results 
of collaborative efforts. 
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Preliminary Results: A Lack of Information on 
programs Outcomes is a Long Standing Concern 


• Commerce’s Economic Development Administration’s (EDA) 
estimates about the results of its grants may not be accurate. 

• USDA does not collect data to measure the accomplishments of 
one of its largest rural business programs — the Business and 
Industry loan program. 

• HUD does not track measures on the long-term performance of 
its Section 108 program. 


» SBA has not developed outcome measures that directly link to 
the mission of its HUBZone program. 
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USDA’s Business and Industry Loan Program 


| In 2003 the USDA Inspector General (1G) recommended that USDA 
ensure data exist to measure the accomplishments of the Business and 
Industry loan program. 


» Agency progress: 

> Agency officials stated that they have recently taken steps to 
address the open recommendation, including requiring staff to 
record actual jobs created rather than estimated jobs created. 

> An IG officials said it is too early to tell whether these actions are 
sufficient to fully address the recommendation. 


• Next step: 

> GAO plans to monitor the IG’s efforts to determine whether the 
agency fully addresses the recommendation. 


February 2011 Page 14 
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's Section 108 


• In 2007 OMB found that HUD did not track long-term 
performance outcome measures for its Section 1 08 program. 

• Agency progress: 

> To date, the agency has no long-term performance outcome 
measures for this program. 

• Next step: 

> GAO plans to determine what, if any, actions the agency 
plans to take to address this weakness. 


. February 201 1 Page 15 
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SSA’s HUBZone Program 


* GAO reported in June 2008 that SBA does not track outcome 
measures that are directly linked to the program’s mission. 

• Agency progress: 

> Although SBA continues to agree that evaluating program 
outcomes is important, to date the agency has not yet 
appeared to make a meaningful resource commitment for 
such an evaluation. 


• Next step: 

> GAO plans to evaluate any actions the agency takes to 
develop outcome measures. 
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Preliminary Results 


• Agencies need to further utilize promising practices for enhanced 

collaboration. 


• Agencies need to collect accurate and complete data on program 
outcomes and use the information to assess each program’s 

effectiveness. 


• Additional work to assess progress in collaboration and evaluation could 
identify areas for improvement, consolidation, or elimination. Further, 
programs that are designed to target similar economic development 
activities, locations, and applicants may not be adding unique value, and 
more analysis is needed by the agencies and Office of Management and 
Budget to determine the actual amount of any duplicative spending. 


• Increased attention and oversight by OMB and the Congress could help 
to ensure needed actions are taken. 
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: The information contained in this analysis is based on 

> results of prior GAO products, 

> ongoing work following up on the status of recommendations 
from those products, and 

> the preliminary results of GAO’s ongoing evaluation of 
economic development programs at four federal agencies. 
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Related GAO Products 


Rural Economic Development: Collaboration between SBA and USDA Could Be 
Improved, GAQ-08-1123. September 18, 2008. 

Small Business Administration: Additional Actions Are Needed to Certify and Monitor 
HUBZone Businesses and Assess Program Results, GAQ -08-643, June 1 7, 2008. 


* Rural Economic Development: More Assurance Is Needed That Grant Funding 
Information Is Accurately Reported, GAQ-06-294 . February 24, 2006. 

* Economic Development Administration: Remediation Activities Account for a Small 
Percentage of Total Brownfield Grant Funding, GAQ-06-7 . October 27, 2005. 

* Economic Development: Multiple Federal Programs Fund Similar Economic Development 
Activities QA Q/RCED/GGD-0 0-220, September 29, 2000. 
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AO on the Web 

Web site: http://www-aao.o ov/ 

Contact 

Chuck Young, Managing Director, Public Affairs, youngc1@gao.gov 
( 202 ) 512-4800, U.S. Government Accountability Office 
441 G Street NW, Room 7149, Washington, D.C. 20548 

Copyright 

This is a work of the U.S. government and is not subject to copyright protection in 
the United States. The published product may be reproduced and distributed in 
its entirety without further permission from GAO. However, because this work 
may contain copyrighted images or other material, permission from the copyright 
holder may be necessary if you wish to reproduce this material separately. 
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Enclosure IV: Economic Development Programs Listed in Figure 1 

The following table lists the specific programs that can fund each economic activity, grouped by 
agency and activity type. The information also appears as interactive content in figure 1 in the body of 
the report when the report is viewed electronically. 


Economic Activities 

Commerce 

HUD 

SBA 

USDA 

Entrepreneurial efforts 
programs 

Community Trade 
Adjustment Assistance 

CDBG/Entltlement 

Grants 

6(a) Business 
Development Program 

Empowerment Zones 


Grants for Public 

Works and Economic 
Development Facilities 

CDBG/Special 
Purpose/lnsuiar Areas 

7(j) Technical 

Assistance 

Woody Biomass 

Utilization Grant Program 


Economic 

Development/ 

Technical Assistance 

CDBG/States 

Procurement 

Assistance to Small 
Businesses 

1890 Land Grant 
institutions Rural 
Entrepreneurial Outreach 
Program/Rural Business 
Entrepreneur 

Development 

Initiative/BISNET 


Economic Adjustment 
Assistance 

CDBG/Non-ent it lament 
CDBG Grants in Hawaii 

Small Business 
Invastment Companies 

Small Business 

Innovation Research 


Research and 

Evaluation Program 

CDBG/Section 108 

Loan Guarantees 

7(a) Loan Program 

Value Added Producer 
Grants 


Global Climate 

Change Mitigation 
Incentive Fund 

Section 4 Capacity 
Building for Affordable 
Housing and 

Community 

Developmant 

Surety Bond Guarantee 
Program 

Agriculture Innovation 
Center 


Minority Business 
Enterprise Centers 
(renamed Minority 
Business Center for 

FY 2011 award) 

Rural Innovation Fund 

SCORE 

Small Socially- 
Disadvantaged Producer 
Grants 


Native American 
Business Enterprise 
Centers 

CDBG Disaster 

Recovery Grants 

Small Business 
Development Centers 

Intermediary Re-lending 


Minority Business 
Opportunity Center 

Indian CDBG 

504 Loan Program 

Rural Business 

Enterprise Grants 



Hispanic Serving 
Institutions Assisting 
Communities 

Woman’s Business 
Centers 

Rural Cooperative 
Development Grants 



Alaska Native/Nativa 
Hawaiian Institutions 
Assisting Communities 

Veterans’ Business 
Outreach Centers 

Rural Business 

Opportunity Grants 



CDBG/Brownfields 
Economic Development 
Initiative 

Microloan Program 

Rural Microentrepreneur 
Assistance Program 




PRIME 

Biomass Research and 
Development Initiative 
Competitive Grants 

Program 




New Markets Venture 
Capital Program 

Business and industry 
Loans 
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Economic Activities 

Commerce 

HUD 

SBA 

USDA 




7(a) Export Loan 
Guarantees 





HUBZone 





Small Business 
Technology Transfer 
Program 





Smail Business 
Innovation Research 
Program 





Federal and State 
Technology Partnership 
Program 


infrastructure programs 

Community Trade 
Adjustment Assistance 

C DBG/E ntitlement 

Grants 

Surety Bond Guarantee 
Program 

Empowerment Zones 


Grants for Public 

Works and Economic 
Development Facilities 

CDBG/Special 

Purpose/I nsuiar Areas 


Rural Electrification 

Loans and Loan 
Guarantees 


Economic Adjustment 
Assistance 

CDBG/States 


Assistance to High 

Energy Cost Rural 
Communities 


Global Climate 

Change Mitigation 
Incentive Fund 

CDBG/Non-entltlement 
CDBG Grants in Hawaii 


Denali Commission 

Loans and Grants 



CDBG/Brownfieids 
Economic Development 
initiative 


State Bulk Fuel Revolving 
Fund Grants 



CDBG/Section 108 

Loan Guarantees 


Schools and Roads- 
Grants to States 



Section 4 Capacity 
Building for Affordable 
Housing and 

Community 

Development 


Schools and Roads- 
Grants to Counties 



Rural innovation Fund 


Community Facilities 

Loans & Grants 



CDBG Disaster 

Recovery Grants 


Water and Waste 

Disposal Loans & Grants 
{Section 306C) 



Indian CDBG 


Water and Waste 

Disposal Systems for 

Rural Communities 



Hispanic Serving 
Institutions Assisting 
Communities 


Emergency Community 
Water Assistance Grants 



Alaska Native/Native 
Hawaiian Institutions 
Assisting Communities 


Technical Assistance and 
Training Grants 





Grant Program to 

Establish a Fund for 
Financing Water and 

Waste Water Projects 





Solid Waste Management 
Grants 
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Economic Activities 

Commerce 

HUD 

SBA 

USDA 





Business and Industry 
Loans 





Rural Business 

Enterprise Grants 





Rural Economic 
Development Loans and 
Grants 





Rural Energy for America 
Program 

Plans and strategies 
programs 

Community Trade 
Adjustment Assistance 

CDBG/Entitiement 

Grants 

8(a) Business 
Development Program 

Empowerment Zones 


Economic 

Development/ Support 
for Planning 
Organizations 

CDBG/Special 

Purpose/! ns uiar Areas 

7(j) Technical 

Assistance 

Woody Biomass 

Utilization Grant Program 


Economic 

Development/ 

Technical Assistance 

CDBG/States 

Procurement 

Assistance to Small 
Businesses 

Intermediary Re-lending 


Economic Adjustment 
Assistance 

CDBG/Non-entitlement 
CDBG Grants in Hawaii 

Small Business 
Investment Companies 

Rural Business 

Enterprise Grants 


Research and 

Evaluation Program 

CDBG/Section 108 

Loan Guarantees 

7(a) Loan Program 

Rural Business 

Opportunity Grants 


Trade Adjustment 
Assistance 

Section 4 Capacity 
Building for Affordable 
Housing and 

Community 

Development 

SCORE 

Rural Economic 
Development Loans and 
Grants 


Global Climate 

Change Mitigation 
Incentive Fund 

Rural Innovation Fund 

Small Business 
Development Centers 

Rural Energy for America 
Program 



CDBG Disaster 

Recovery Grants 

Veterans' Business 
Outreach Centers 




Indian CDBG 

Microloan Program 




Hispanic Serving 
institutions Assisting 
Communities 

PRIME 




Alaska Native/Native 
Hawaiian Institutions 
Assisting Communities 

New Markets Venture 
Capital Program 




Sustainable 

Communities Regional 
Planning Grant 

Program 

HUBZone 




Community Challenge 

Federal and State 
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Economic Activities 

Commerce 

HUD 

SBA 

USDA 


Global Climate 

Change Mitigation 
incentive Fund 

C DBG/No n -entitlement 
CDBG Grants in Hawaii 

7(a) Export Loan 
Guarantees 

Rural Business 

Enterprise Grants 



CDBG/Brownfieids 
Economic Development 
Initiative 


Rural Cooperative 
Development Grants 



CDBG/Section 108 

Loan Guarantees 


Rural Economic 
Development Loans and 
Grants 



Section 4 Capacity 
Building for Affordable 
Housing and 

Community 

Development 


Biorafinery Assistance 
Program 



Rural Innovation Fund 





CDBG Disaster 

Recovery Grants 





Indian CDBG 





Hispanic Serving 
Institutions Assisting 
Communities 





Alaska Native/Native 
Hawaiian Institutions 
Assisting Communities 



New markets programs 

Community Trade 
Adjustment Assistance 

CDBG/Entltiement 

Grants 

Small Business 
Investment Companies 

Empowerment Zones 


Grants for Public 

Works and Economic 
Development Facilities 

CDBG/Special 
Purpose/Insular Areas 

SCORE 

Woody Biomass 

Utilization Grant Program 


Economic 

Development/ 

Technical Assistance 

CDBG/States 

Small Business 
Development Centers 

Biobased Products and 
Bioenergy Program 


Economic Adjustment 
Assistance 

CDBG/Non-entttlement 
CDBG Grants in Hawaii 

Women’s Business 
Centers 

Biorefinery Assistance 
Program 


Research and 

Evaluation Program 

CDBG/Section 108 

Loan Guarantees 

Microloan Program 

Rural Energy for America 
Program 


Global Climate 

Change Mitigation 
Incentive Fund 

Section 4 Capacity 
Building for Affordable 
Housing and 

Community 

Development 

7(a) Export Loan 
Guarantees 

Business and Industry 
Loans 



CDBG Disaster 

Recovery Grants 





Indian CDBG 





Hispanic Serving 
Institutions Assisting 
Communities 





Alaska Native/Native 
Hawaiian Institutions 
Assisting Communities 
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Economic Activities 

Commerce 

HUD 

SBA 

US DA 

Telecommunications 

programs 

Community Trade 
Adjustment Assistance 

CDBG/Entittement 

Grants 

Small Business 
Technology Transfer 
Program 

Empowerment Zones 


Grants lor Public 

Works and Economic 
Development Facilities 

C DBG/S pedal 
Purpose/insular Areas 

Small Business 
Innovation Research 
Program 

Distance Learning and 
Telemedicine Loans & 
Grants 


Economic Adjustment 
Assistance 

CDBG/State9 


Rural Telephone Loans 
and Loan Guarantees 



C D BG/Non-e ntitie ment 
CDBG Grants in Hawaii 


Public Television Station 
Digital Transition Grants 



CDBG/Brownfields 
Economic Development 
Initiative 


Community Connect 
Program 



CDBG/Section 108 

Loan Guarantees 


Rural Broadband Access 
Loans and Loan 
Guarantees 



Section 4 Capacity 
Building for Affordable 
Housing and 

Community 

Development 


Small Business 

Innovation Research 



CDBG Disaster 

Recovery Grants 


Rural Economic 
• Development Loans and 
Grants 



Indian CDBG 





Hispanic Serving 
Institutions Assisting 
Communities 





Alaska Native/Native 
Hawaiian Institutions 
Assisting Communities 



Business incubators 
programs 

Community Trade 
Adjustment Assistance 

CDBG/Entitlement 

Grants 


Empowerment Zones 


Grants for Public 

Works and Economic 
Development Facilities 

CDBG/Special 
Purpose/Insular Areas 


1890 Land Grant 

Institutions Rural 
Entrepreneurial Outreach 
Program/Rural Business 
Entrepreneur 

Development 

Initiative/BIS NET 


Economic 

Development/ 

Technical Assistance 

CDBG/States 


Rural Economic 
Development Loans and 
Grants 


Economic Adjustment 
Assistance 

CDBG/Non~entitlement 
CDBG Grants in Hawaii 


Intermediary Re-lending 


Global Climate 

Change Mitigation 
Incentive Fund 

CDBG/Brownflelds 
Economic Development 
Initiative 


Business and Industry 
Loans 



CDBG/Section 108 

Loan Guarantees 


Rural Business 

Enterprise Grants 
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Economic Activities 

Commerce 

HUD SBA 

USDA 



Section 4 Capacity 

Building for Affordable 

Housing and 

Community 

Development 

Rural Business 

Opportunity Grants 



Rural Innovation Fund 




CDBG Disaster 

Recovery Grants 




Indian CDBG 




Hispanic Serving 

Institutions Assisting 

Communities 




Alaska Nativa/Native 

Hawaiian institutions 

Assisting Communities 


Industrial parks programs 

Community Trade 
Adjustment Assistance 

CDBG/Entitlement 

Grants 

Empowerment Zones 


Grants for Public 

Works and Economic 
Development Facilities 

CDBG/Special 

Purposa/lnsular Areas 

Rural Business 

Opportunity Grants 


Economic 

Development/ 

Technical Assistance 

CDBG/States 

Rural Economic 
Development Loans and 
Grants 


Economic Adjustment 
Assistance 

CDBG/Non-entitiemerrt 

CDBG Grants in Hawaii 

intermediary Re-lending 


Global Climate 

Change Mitigation 
Incentive Fund 

CDBG/Brownfields 

Economic Development 

Initiative 

Rural Business 

Enterprise Grants 



CDBG/Section 10B 

Loan Guarantees 




Section 4 Capacity 

Building for Affordable 

Housing and 

Community 

Development 




CDBG Disaster 

Recovery Grants 




Indian CDBG 




Hispanic Serving 

Institutions Assisting 

Communities 




Alaska Native/Native 

Hawaiian Institutions 

Assisting Communities 


Tourism programs 

Community Trade 
Adjustment Assistance 

CDBG/Entitlement 

Grants 

Empowerment Zones 


Economic 

Development/ 

Technical Assistance 

CDBG/Special 

Purpose/Insular Areas 

Small Business 

Innovation Research 


Economic Adjustment 
Assistance 

CDBG/States 

intermediary Re-lending 
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Economic Activities 

Commerce 

HUD SBA 

USDA 


Global Climate 

Change Mitigation 
Incentive Fund 

C D BG/Non-entitle m ent 

CDBG Grants in Hawaii 

Business and Industry 
Loans 


Grants for Public 

Works and Economic 
Development Facilities 

CDBGy Section 106 

Loan Guarantees 




Section 4 Capacity 

Building for Affordable 

Housing and 

Community 

Development 




CDBG Disaster 

Recovery Grants 




Indian CDBG 




Hispanic Serving 

Institutions Assisting 

Communities 




Alaska Nativa/Nat'rve 

Hawaiian Institutions 

Assisting Communities 



Sotme: GAO anatysta ot Inhumation from Commarca, HUD, SB A, and USDA. 
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Enclosure V: 80 Economic Development Programs 


Economic Activities 


Agency/program 

name 

Fiscal Year 2010 
Enacted 
appropriation' 

Plans and 
strategies 

CommerctaJ 

buildings 

Business 

kicirtjatore 

Industrial 

paries 

Infrastructure 

Entrepreneurial 

efforts 

New 

markets 

Telecommunications 

1 

l 

Primary Targeted 
Recipient* 

Award Type 

Commerce 

ComnurSy Trade 

Adjustment 

Assistance 

$0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Not Specified 

Businesses 
adversely affected by 
international trade 
Impacts 

grant or direct 
payment 

Grants for Pubftc 
Works and 
Economic 
Development 
Facilities 

$158,930,000 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Not Specified 

Economically 
distressed areas 

grant or tfired 
payment 

Economic 
Development/ 
Support for 
Panning 
Organisations 

$31,391,000 

X 









Not Specified 

Unemptoyed and 
underemployed 
residents located in 
economicaly 
^stressed areas 

(pant or diract 
payment 

Economic 

Development/ 

Technical 

Assistance 

$9,800,000 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

No! Specified 

Economically 
distressed areas 

grant or direct 
payment 

Economic 

Adjustment 

Assistance 

$45,270,000 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Not Specified 

Economically 
distressed areas 

grant or efirad 
payment 

Research and 

Evaluation 

Program 

$1,963,000 

X 





X 

X 



Not Specified 

Economically 
distressed areas 

grant or direct 
payment 

Trade Adjustment 
Assistance 

$18,987,000 

X 









Nol Specified 

Businesses 
adversely affected by 
imports 

grant and 
services, 
technical support 

Global Clmate 
Change Mitigation 
Incentive Fund 

$25,000,000 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

Not Specified 

EconorracaSy 
distressed areas 

grantor drect 
payment 

Minority Business 
Enterprise 

Centers 

$8,601,193 






X 




Not Specified 

Current and 
prospective minority- 
owned businesses 

grant onfrect 
payment 

Native American 

Business 

Enterprise 

Carters 

$1,351,500 






X 




Not Specified 

Current and 
prospective Nadve- 
American owned 
businesses 

grant or direct 
payment 

Mnorify Business 
Opportunity 

Center 

$1,512,500 






X 




Not Specified 

Currant and 
prospective minority- 
owned businesses 

grant or cftect 
payment 

USOA 

Empowerment 

Zones 

$500,000 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Rural Orty 

Rural communities 

grant and 
services, 
technical support 
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Economic Activities 






Agency/program 

name 

Fiscal Year 2010 

Enacted Plans and 
appropriation' strategies 

Commercial 

buUdlng* 

Business 

InciiwtorB 

industrial 

parks 

Entrepreneurial 
infrastructure efforts 

New 

markets 

Telecommunications 

I 

E 

1 

Primary Targeted 
Recipient* 

Award Type 

Woody Biomass 
IWSzafon Grant 
Program 

$5,000,000 X 




X 

X 


Rural Only 

Rural comm ixtiflas 
and businesses 
located h rural 
communities near 
National Forests and 
Involved h forestry 
activities on National 
Forests 

grant and 
services, 
technical support 

1890 Land Grant 

Institutions Rual 

Entrepreneurial 

Outreach 

Program/Rural 

Business 

Entrepreneur 

Development 

ImteSve/BISNET 

$0 


X 


X 



Rural Orty 

Cement and 
prospective small 
businesses located In 
rural communities 

grant and 
services, 
technical support 

Distance Learning 
and Telemedicine 
Loans & Grants 

$33,300,000.00 






X 

Rural Only 

Rural communities 

grant and loan 

Rural Telephone 
Loam and Loan 
Guarantees 

$0 






X 

Rural Only 

Telephone users 
located in rural 
communities 

loan (director 
guaranteed) 

PvteHc Television 
Station Digital 
Transition Grants 

$4,500,000.00 






X 

Rural Orty 

Television users 
located h rural 
communities 

grant or direct 
payment 

Community 
Connect Program 

JIB, 000,000.00 






X 

Rural Only 

Broadband usom 
located in rural 
communities 

grant or direct 
payment 

Rural Broadband 
Access Loans and 
Loan Guarantees 

$29,000,000.00 






X 

Rural Only 

Broadband users 
located h rural 
communities 

loan (director 
guaranteed) 

Rural 

Electrification 
Loans and Loan 
Guarantees 

$0 




X 



Rural Only 

Users of services 
provided by eligible 
electrical suppliers 

loan (direct or 
guaranteed) 

Assistance tt> 

High Energy Cost 
Rural 

Communities 

$17,500,000 




X 



Rural Only 

Rusal communities 
with high energy 
costa 

grant and loan 

Denali 
Commission 
Loans and Grants 

$0 




X 



Rural Only 

Rured communities 
located h Alaska with 
energy costs 

grant and ban 

State Buft Fuel 
Revolving Fund 
Grants 

$0 




X 



Rural Only 

Remote oral 
communities where 
fuel cannot be 
shipped by surface 
transportation 

grarti or direct 
payment 

Smati Business 

Innovation 

Research 

$22,000,000 




X 


X 

X Not Specified 

Smafl businesses 

grant or direct 
payment 
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Economic Activities 




Agency /prog ram 
name 

Fiscal Year 2010 

Enacted Plans and 
appropriation* strategies 

Commercial Business Industrial 

buildings indicators parks 

Entrepreneurial 
Infrastructure efforts 

New 

markets Telecom mimfcatiorts Tourism Urban/ rural 

Primary Targeted 
Recipient* 

Award Type 

Biomass 

Research and 
Development 
initiative 
Competitive 

Grants Program* 

$0 


X 

Not Specified 

Research institutions 

grant or direct 
payment 

Schools and 

Roads- Grants to 
States 

$0 


X 

Rural Only 

Schools and entities 
tat manage pubtic 
roads located h 
counties containing 
national forest lands 

grantor drect 
payment 

Schools and 
Roads- Grants to 
Counties 

50 


X 

Rural Only 

Schools and entities 
that manage pubtic 
roads located In 
counties containing 
National Grasslands 
and Land Utilization 
Projects 

grant or c&ect 
payment 

CoiTHTHnity 
Facifities Loans & 
Grants 

536.800,000 


X 

Rural Only 

Rural communities 

grant and loan 

Water and Waste 
Disposal Loans & 
Grants (Section 
306C) 

$489,100,000 


X 

Rural Only 

Low-income riral 
oo mm unities 

grant end loan 

Water and Waste 
Disposal Systems 

tor Rival 
Communities' 

*0 


X 

Huai Only 

Rural communities 

grant and loan 

Emergency 
Community Water 
Assistance Grants 

$13,000,000 


X 

Rural Only 

Rural communities 
with low and 
moderate Income 
residents 

grant or (Srect 
payment 

Technical 
Assistance and 
Training Grants 

$19,500,000 


X 

RualOrty 

filial communities 

grant or (fired 
payment 

Gran! Program to 
Establish a Fund 
forfinanctog 
Water arri Waste 
Water Projects 

$500,000 


X 

Rixal Orty 

Rural communities 

grant or cSrect 
payment 

Sold Waste 
Management 
Grants 

$3,400,000 


X 

Rural Only 

Floral communities 

grant or dred 
payment 

Value Added 
Producer Grants 

$19,400,000 


X 

FtixaJOnfy 

Agricultural 

businesses 

gran! and 
services, 
technical support 
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Economic Activities 







Agency/program 

name 

Fiscal Year 2010 
Enacted 
appropriation' 

Plana and 
strategies 

Commercial 

buildings 

Business 

inciiratora 

Industrial 

parks 

Entrepreneurial 
Infrastructure efforts 

New 

markets 

Tetecommisticattara 

I 

i 

I 

Primary Targeted 
Recipient" 

Award Type 

Biobased 

Products and 
Bioenergy 

Program 

$2,000,000 






X 



Rural Only 

Cmentand 
prospective 
businesses located m 
rural communities 

loan (director 
guaranteed) 

Agriculture 
innovation Center 

$0 





X 




Not Specified 

Agricultural 

producers 

grant or c&ect 
payment 

SmaS Socially- 
Disadvantaged 
Producer Grants 

$3,500,000 





X 




Not Specified 

Sired, sodaly- 
(fisadvantaged 
agricultural producers 

grant or direct 
payment 

Intermediary Re- 
entfing” 

$8,500,000 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

Rival Only 

Current and 
prospective 
businesses located in 
rural communities 

loan (direct or 
guaranteed) 

Buslnessand 
Industry Loans* 

$52,900,000 


X 

X 


X X 

X 


X 

Rival Only 

C merit and 
prospective 
businesses located h 
rural communities 

loan (direct or 
guaranteed) 

Rural Business 
Enterprise Grants* 

$38,700,000 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X X 




Rural Only 

Current and 
prospective smafi 
businesses located in 
rural communities 

grant or (tired 
payment 

Rural Cooperative 

Development 

Grants 

$8,300,000 


X 



X 




Rural Only 

Business 

cooperatives located 

In rural communities 

grant or direct 
payment 

Rural Business 

Opportunity 

Grants* 

$2,500,000 

X 


X 

X 

X 




Rural Oily 

Rural businesses 

grant or direct 
payment 

Rural Economic 
Development 
Loans and Grants 

$0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


Rural Only 

Current and 
prospective 
businesses located in 
rural communities 

grant and loan 

Btorefinery 

Assistance 

Program 

$246,000,000 


X 




X 



Not Specified 

Commercial-scale 

biorefineries 

loan (director 
guaranteed) 

Runs Energy for 
America Progam’ 

$09,400,000 

X 




X 

X 



Rural Only 

Small businesses 
located In rural 
communities 

grant and loan 

Rural 

Mcroentrepreneur 

Assistance 

Progam 

$9,000,000 





X 




Rural Only 

Smafi businesses 

grant and loan 

HUD 

Community 
Development 
Bkx* Grant 
(CDBGV 

Entfflemen! 

$2,760,223,970 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

X 

X 

X 

Uitoan Qrfy 

Low and moderate 
income families 

grant or direct 
payment 
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Economic Activities 


Agency/ program 
name 

Fiscal Year 2010 
Enacted 
appropriation - 

Plana and 
strategies 

Commercial 

buikflngs 

Business 

Incubators 

industrial 

parks 

Infrastructure 

Entrepreneurial 

efforts 

New 

markets 

Telecommunications 

Tourism Urban/ rural 

Primary Targeted 
Recipient* 

Award Type 

CD8G/Speciaf 

Purposo/lnsular 

Areas 

$6,930,000 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Not Specified 

Low and moderate 
Income families 
located In American 
Samoa, Guam, 

Northern Mariana 
Islands, aid the 

Wgtn Islands 

grant or direct 
payment 

CDBGvStales 

$1,176,594,747 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Rural Only 

Low and moderate 
tecome Jamies 

grant or direct 
payment 

CDBGVNon- 
entitlement CD8G 
Grants in Hawaii 

$5,791,797 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Not Specified 

Low and moderate 
income families 
located In HawaH 

grant or direct 
payment 

COBQ/ 

Brownfields 

Econonvic 

Development 

InWaUve 

$17,500,000 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


Not Specified 

Puttie entities 
overseeing economic 
redevelopment 
projects 

grant or direct 
payment 

CDBG/Soctioo 

108 loan 
Guarantees 

$6,000,000 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Not Specified 

Low and moderate 
income families 

loan (director 
guaranteed) 

Section 4 

Capacity Buiding 
for Affordable 
Housing and 
Community 
Development 

$50,000,000 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Not Specified 

Low-income families 

grant or direct 
payment 

Rural Innovation 
Fund 

$25,000,000 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 




Rural Only 

Low and moderate 
income families and 
businesses located b 
rural communities 

grant or direct 
payment 

CD6G Disaster 
Recovery Grants 

$100,000,000 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Not Specified 

Low and moderate 
income families 
located In and around 
commuYties that 
have experienced a 
natural dsaster 

grant or direct 
payment 

Indian CDBG 

$65,000,000 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Not Specified 

tncflan tribes and 
Alaskan Native 
villages 

grant or direct 
payment 

Hispanic Serving 
InsHufions 
Assisting 
Communffies 

$6,250,000 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Not Specified 

Low and moderate 
tecome families and 
small businesses 
located h 

grant tx direct 
payment 


commuiBes 
sunDwtng 
Mspartio-serving 
institutions of higher 
education 
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Economic Activities 


Ageney/program 

name 

Fiscal Year 2010 
Enacted 
appropriation' 

Plans and 
strategies 

Commercial 

buddings 

Business 

IncLfcators 

industrial 

parks 

infrastructure 

Entrepreneurial 

efforts 

New 

markets 

Telecommunications Tourism UrbaiV rural 

Primary Targeted 
Recipient" 

Award Type 

Alaska 

Nafive'Native 

Hawaiian 

Institutions 

Assisting 

Communities 

$3,295,000 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X X Not Specified 

Lew and moderate 
income families and 
small businesses 
located ki 

communities served 
by Institutions for 
higher education b 
Alaska and Hawaii 

grant or direct 
payment 

StlSt£*T£fcte 
Communities 
Reglonat Planning 
Grarrt Program 

$98,000,000 

X 







Not Specified 

Commirnty and 
regional pfenning 
grantees 

grantor direct 
payment 

Comimnfty 

Chalenge 

Planning Grant 
Program 

$40,000,000 

X 







Not Specified 

Comminity and 
regional planning 
grantees 

pant or direct 
payment 

SBA 

8(a) Business 
Development 
Program 

$56,817,000 

X 





X 


Not Specified 

Small and 

disadvantaged 

businesses 

services, 
technical 
support, 
advantages tor 
federal contract 
competition 

7(|) Tectmical 
Assistance 

$3,400,000 

X 





X 


Not Specified 

Small disadvantaged 
businesses and smafl 
businesses operating 
b areas of low 

Income or hl^ 
unemployment 

grant or direct 
payment 

Procurement 
Assistance to 
Small 

Businesses'’ 

$3,164,000 

X 





X 


Not Specified 

Smafl businesses 
Interested In 
government 
contracting 
opportunities 

advantages tor 
federal contract 
competition 

Small Business 

Investment 

Companies' 1 

$24,262,000 

X 





X 

X 

Not Specified 

Small businesses In 
start up and growth 
situations 

ban (efired or 
guaranteed) 

7{a) Loan 
Program* 

$96,090,000 

X 

X 




X 


Not Specified 

Current and 
prospective smafl 
businesses 

ban (direct or 
guaranteed) 

Surety Bond 

Guarantee 

Program 

$1,000,000 


X 



X 

X 


Not Specified 

Small and emerging 
stnafl business 
contractors 

ban (direct or 
guaranteed) 

SCORE 

$7,000,000 

X 





X 

X 

Not Specified 

Current and 
prospective 
businesses 

pant or direct 
payment 

Smafl Business 

Development 

Centers 

$113,000,000 

X 





X 

X 

Not Specified 

Current and 
prospective 
businesses 

grant or direct 
payment 
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Economic Activities 






Agency/program 

name 

Fiscal Year 2010 
Enacted 
appropriation* 

Plans and 

Commercial Business Industrial 

buikfings inciiwtors parka 

Entrepreneurial 
Infrastructure efforts 

markets 

Telecommunications 

I 

3 

I 

i 

Primary Targeted 
Recipient” 

Award Type 

504 Loan 

Program 

$38,232,000 


X 

X 



Not Specified 

Small businesses 

loan (dfrector 
guaranteed) 

Women’s 

Business Centers 

$14,000,000 



X 

X 


Not Specified 

Women-owned smaS 
businesses 

grant or rftect 
payment 

Veterans' 
Businesses 
Outreach Centers 

$2,500,000 

X 


X 



Not Specified 

Current and 
prospective veteran- 
owned small 
businesses 

grant or direct 
payment 

Mlcrotoan 

Program* 

$25,315,0)0 

X 


X 

X 


Not Specified 

Smafl businesses 
and not-for-profit child 
care centers 

grant and loan 

PRIME 

$8,000,000 

X 


x 



Not Specified 

SmaH businesses 
owned by 
disadvantaged 
Indivkkjais 

grant or dtect 
payment 

New Martots 
Venture Capital 
Program 11 

$0 

X 


X 



Not Specified 

SmaB businesses 
located In areas with 
low Income or high 
unemployment 

grant and loan 

7(a) Export Loan 
Guarantees' 1 

$0 


X 

X 

X 


Not Specified 

Small business 
exporters In operation 
for at least 12 months 

ban (direct or 
guaranteed) 

HUBZone 

$2,200,000 

X 


X 



Not Specified 

Small businesses 
located In 
economicaly 
distressed areas 

advantages for 
federal contract 
competition 

SmaB Business 
Technology 
Transfer Program 

$0 



X 


X 

Not Specified 

SmaB businesses in 
technology industries 
and research 
institution partners 

^Hntordroct 

payment 

SmaS Business 

Innovation 

Research 

Program 

$0 



X 


X 

Not Specified 

SmaB businesses in 
technology industries 

grant or rflrect 
payment 

Federal and State 
Technology 
Partnership 
Program 

$2,000,000 

X 


X 



Not Specified 

Small businesses in 
technology Industries 
and research 
institution partners 

grantor direct 
payment 

Grand Total 

$8,238,641,707 










Source: GAO analysis crt IrrformaUon from Commerce, HUD, SB A, and USDA 

‘According to agency officials, the programs listed above that did not receive funding in fiscal year 2010 are stili active programs. They are denoted by “0" in 
the table. 

"Primary targeted recipient is the end user that the agencies are focused on serving. In some cases, the agencies provide the program dollars to an entity 
such as a nonprofit or local government that administers the funds to serve the primary targeted recipient 

"This program funded the Recovery Act portion of the Water and Waste Disposal Loans and Grants program. USDA considered it as a separate program. 
Funds were available for obligation through September 30, 2010. 
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‘‘According to SBA officials, this program does not receive a specific line item appropriation. As a result, the specific program funding information is based 
on results from the agency's cost allocation model. 

*ln December 2010, USDA officials provided us information on the economic activities that each of their economic development programs can fund and we 
reported the information in our March 2011 report (GAO-11 -3 18SP). In April 201 1, they provided revised information for six of their programs that we 
incorporated into this product 

'SBA officials provided revised fiscal year 2010 funding figures for 18 of their 19 economic development programs since their original submission to us in 
December 2010. 
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GAO’s Mission 

" The Government Accountability Office, the audit, evaluation, and 

investigative arm of Congress, exists to support Congress in meeting its 
constitutional responsibilities and to help improve the performance and 
accountability of the federal government for the American people. GAO 
examines the use of public funds; evaluates federal programs and policies; 
and provides analyses, recommendations, and other assistance to help 
Congress make informed oversight, policy, and funding decisions. GAO’s 
commitment to good government is reflected in its core values of 
accountability, integrity, and reliability. 

Obtaining Copies of 
GAO Reports and 
Testimony 

The fastest and easiest way to obtain copies of GAO documents at no cost 
is through GAO’s Web site (www.gao.gov). Each weekday afternoon, GAO 
posts on its Web site newly released reports, testimony, and 
correspondence. To have GAO e-mail you a list of newly posted products, 
go to www.gao.gov and select “El-mail Updates.” 

Order by Phone 

The price of each GAO publication reflects GAO’s actual cost of 
production and distribution and depends on the number of pages in the 
publication and whether the publication is printed in color or black and 
white. Pricing and ordering information is posted on GAO’s Web site, 
http://Vww7.gao.gov/ordering.htm. 

Place orders by calling (202) 512-6000, toll free (866) 801-7077, or 

TDD (202) 512-2537. 

Orders may be paid for using American Express, Discover Card, 

MasterCard, Visa, check, or money order. Call for additional information. 

To Report Fraud, 
Waste, and Abuse in 
Federal Programs 

in " 

Contact: 

Web site: www.gao.gov/fraudnet/fraudnet.htm 

E-mail: fraudnet@gao.gov 

Automated answering system: (800) 424-5454 or (202) 512-7470 

Congressional 

Relations 

Ralph Dawn, Managing Director, dawnr@gao.gov, (202) 512-4400 

U.S. Government Accountability Office, 441 G Street NW, Room 7125 
Washington, DC 20548 

Public Affairs 

Chuck Young, Managing Director, youngcl@gao.gov, (202) 612-4800 

U.S. Government Accountability Office, 441 G Street NW, Room 7149 
Washington, DC 20548 
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VI STAGE 

bailer leaders • decisiona - results 
Tte Wo rid 's Leading Chief Executive Organization 


August 4, 20X1 


Ami Sanchez, Counsel 

Committee on Small Business & Entrepreneurship 
United States Senate 
428A Russell 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Ami: 

On behalf of Vistage International, I extend my thanks to you, Senator Landrieu, Senator Snowe 
and members of the committee for allowing us to participate in the July 21 st roundtable on 
Entrepreneurial Development. 1 enjoyed meeting and exchanging ideas with so many 
dedicated people who are working on behalf of small business in America. You can expect 
Vistage to continue to play a strong role in helping small businesses grow, both through our 
own Vistage groups across the country and as an active Startup America mentoring partner. 

I've included a document that offers an overview of Vistage for the record, and I’d like to restate 
my invitation to all the members of the committee to visit a Vistage Group, either in 
Washington, DC or in their home states, at their earliest convenience. It's a wonderful 
opportunity for members to meet with 12-16 area CEOs, where they can not only listen to their 
concerns and ideas, but also lend their voice to ail the good work the committee is doing in 
Washington on our members' behalf. 

When it comes to driving economic growth and creating jobs, all of us at Vistage look forward to 
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Introduction to Vistage 
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The Vistage Membership 8 

The Vistage Programs and Assets 16 

Vistage CEO Confidence Index 22 
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For internal use only. ©201 1 Vistage international. All rights reserved. 


Founded in 1957 as The Executive Committee (“TEC”), today Vistage 
International is the world’s largest for-profit membership organization of 
CEOs 

► Headquartered in San Diego, CA, Vistage has 15,000 members (10,000 members in the U.S.) 
and operates in 15 countries (including China as of 2010) 

► Vistage provides continuous learning and development for CEOs and business 
owners/managers in a peer group setting, through one-to-one coaching, by access to experts 
and content, and through connectivity with the worldwide membership 

► More than 650 Vistage Chairs (independent-contractor trained coaches) worldwide 

► Approximately 800 Vistage Speakers (independent-contractor expert resources) worldwide 


Collectively. Vistage member companies represent more t han 
and 1,5 million employees in the U.S. 


■ mm 

I 


For internal 


only, ©201 1 Vistage International. Al! rights reserved. 
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► Vistage delivers to its members a unique blend of business resources and personal support to 
increase their effectiveness and enhance their lives 

► Whatever their challenges - growth, profitability, new ideas, intensified competition, 
international expansion, effective leadership - Vistage’s members reach better decisions and 
achieve better results because of the special relationship-based assistance provided by 
Vistage 

► Vistage has perfected a unique, complementary blend of services and products 

Peer-group interaction and problem-solving meetings with other CEOs, acting as an “advisory board” 
applying the Chair-led Vistage process 

» One-on-one sessions with carefully selected, highly trained and closely monitored coaches (Vistage Chairs) 
* Interactive actionable seminars with experts on most subjects (Vistage Speakers) 

Proprietary best practice guides, how-to articles, whitepapers and podcasts 

Connectivity with the network of over 14,000 business leaders worldwide through member-only website, 
webinars, conferences and events 

te- At the core are the values of trust, caring, challenge and growth. The confidentiality and 

collegiality provided by Vistage improve the competitiveness, growth and value of its members' 
companies 


The depth, breadth and impactfufness of relationships wi 
differentiate Vistage from other companies 


mmmmrnm 
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► 

► 


► 

► 


Better company performance 
Generate new ideas / gain business insights 
More effective decisions 
Become more successful leaders 
Personal and professional growth 
Local and global networking 
Develop competitive advantages 


Our Mission 

Dedicated to increasing the effectiveness 
and enhancing the lives of chief executives. 


Our Values 

Trust | Caring ! Challenge ! Growth 


Better 


Our Promise 


Better 

(incisions 



The tangible value ot Vistage membership (money earned or saved) is greater than the cost of 
membership. This is one of the reasons for Vistage s high retention rale of over 80% of CEOs. 
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15,000 Members in 15 countries (10,000 members in the U.S.) 



Argentina 

Australia 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Germany 

Ireland 

Malaysia 

Mexico 

New Zealand 

Singapore 

South Africa 

United Kingdom 

United States 


i mmmm 


■ all ^ ' 


(U.K., China and Mexico are subsidiaries; others are licensees) 
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Vlestsrt 

vising 

e Member Profile: Revenues 



Vistage members’ companies are established, revenue-generating and 
growing enterprises 

► The average revenue of Vistage members’ companies is $26 million 

► More than 950 Vistage members’ companies have sales over $50 million 

► More than 300 Vistage members' companies have sales over $100 million 

2 . 6 % 

■ <$1M 
iS$1M-$5M 
» $5M~$50M 
$50M-$10QM 
$100+M 



As of January 2011 Onyx Data 
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Vistage Member Profile; Industry Sectors 



VI STAGE 


Vistage members’ companies represent nearly every industry 

► Variety of industry sectors is critical to the members’ experience 

► Vistage is not overly concentrated in any one sector 


2% — s. 
3% \ \ 



a Service 

37% 

m Manufacturing 

21% 

m Financial, Real Estate, Insurance 

12% 

u Wholesale Trade 

11% 

m Construction 

9% 

Retail Trade 

5% 

Transportation, Communication 

3% 

Other 

2% 
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Vistage members manage workforces of varying sizes 

► The average number of employees in Vistage-member companies is 165 

► 23% have more than 100 employees 

► 47% have between 20-100 employees 

► 30% have less than 20 employees 


use only. ©201 1 Vistage International. Alt rights reserved. 1 1 
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In the U.S., small to mid-sized enterprises comprise: 

► 75% of new job creation 

► 58% of private-sector workers 

► 99.7% of all U.S. employers 

► 38% of high tech employees 

► 90% of new business location growth 
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Members* Companies Outpwfor 


VI STAGE 


Vistage members’ companies outperformed Dun & Bradstreet’s U.S. companies in 
average revenues 



Average Compounded Annual Growth Rate 
for Company Wtmvvmm* 


4.0% 

g.0% 

0.0% 

-alH. 

4K 

-lM% 

' 0 . 0 % 

'itiUPfii 


Vistage CEO member companies who joined in 2006-2008 and were active members in Feb, 201 0. CAGR for Vistage member companies calculated for period 
covering year prior to joining Vistage through 2009. CAGR for D&B U.S. companies based on 2005-2009 revenues, weighted to match Vistage company 
distribution per year during same period. All companies had >=$1M annual revenue, >=5 employees. Vistage: 1 ,265 companies. D&B: apx. 1M U.S. companies. 
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The Executive Sessions, the One-to-one Coaching Sessions and the Vistage Speaker 
Workshops provide high value to members 


► Articles / Best Practices, Webinars and Member-Only Events were also rated as highly valuable by members 



Satisfaction Scale: 
1=Extremely Dissatisfied 
1Q=Extremely Satisfied 

Source: 2009 Vistage Member Experience Survey 


Vistage’s member retention rate for its flagship Chief Executive , 
average tenure of Vistage CE members continues to i 

{hundreds have been members longer than 5, even 






1 


to 
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“Vistage has helped me make the right decision to 
grow the company and bring in very smart people and 
smart management. These were key ingredients to 
growing the company from $12 million to $350 million 
in just 10 years.” 


— Brian Cescolini, CEO 

Universal Protection Service 
Santa Ana, Calif 
Vistage member since 2001 


“When I purchased the company 11 years ago, we 
were a $3.5 million company with 22 employees. 

Today we're a $37 million company with more than 200 
employees. I appreciate my 10 years as a Vistage 
member, wondering if one would have been possible 
without the other.” 

— Brian Braaten, President 

West Electric Group 
Colorado Springs, Co. 

Member since 2001 


"Thanks to Vistage, I’ve weathered two recessions. 

I was actually prepared for the second one because 
Vistage Speakers had predicted it. As a result, we 
were still profitable, had positive cash flow, and made 
capital investments on the upswing.” 

— Susan Cirocki, President 

Arrow Sheet Metal Products Company 
Denver, Colo. 

Member since 2003 



ZZl 
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The Vistage experience comprises a unique bundle of services (the “four-legged Vistage 
ladder”) that reinforce each other and cause Vistage members to become better leaders who 
make better decisions and achieve better results. 

1. Advisory Board of peers from other industries, led by 

a Vistage Chair who applies the Vistage issue-resolution process 

2. One-to-one coaching session with the Vistage Chair 

who both questions the member’s assumptions and holds the member 
accountable to actually do what the member has resolved to do 

3. Interactive, intimate and practical workshops with expert Speakers on 

every subject that’s relevant to optimizing an executive’s performance as a 
manager and a leader 

4. Online and in-person content from, and connectivity with, 
the international network of Vistage members and Vistage itself 
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Vistage members meet monthly for an entire day to learn, share ideas and resolve issues that they 
face in their businesses, all following the Vistage process 


► Groups consist of up to 16 members from non-competing industries, are facilitated and led by a Vistage Chair, and adhere 
to confidentiality 

► A carefully selected, trained and monitored independent contractor, the Vistage Chair plays several key roles including: 
executive coach, facilitator, confidant and mentor 

► Vistage groups are visited by Vistage expert Speakers who conduct interactive, actionable workshops on almost every 
relevant subject 

Vistage has over 650 Chairs worldwide (including 370 Chairs in U.S.) 

► The Chair ensures that the group functions smoothly and that members receive full value for their investment 

► The Chair meets individually with each member for two hours once a month to explore issues and opportunities in greater 
depth by challenging assumptions 

► The Chair holds members accountable for their plans and actions needed to help them grow their companies and 
themselves as leaders 

► Chairs are mostly ex-CEOs or senior executives; more than 120 new Chairs will be trained and selected by Vistage in the 
U.S. in 2011 

► Average Chair tenure is more than 8 years; Chairs’ income potential (<$100K- >$300K) depends on number of groups and 
members 

► Chairs are motivated by both the financial opportunity and the professional satisfaction provided by Vistage (deeper 
purpose of giving back, sharing experiences, helping those who influence so many others) 
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Vistage members access Vistage’s proprietary Content and Connect with Vistage’s 
membership network 


► Hundreds of Vistage-developed, proprietary best practice guides, articles, whitepapers, webinars and 

podcasts on finance, marketing, management and personnel topics and virtually every other business subject, 
all with a distinctly practical focus 


► 


Opportunities to connect with, learn from and establish relationships with the network of Vistage members 
locally, nationally and globally 


Fhidats with Vistage vistage Webinars for 

|M/© hina FS Vista s e members and 

to Enhance Your Membership 


Vistage Member Content 


Library 


their staffs 

Vistage Library 

• White Papers 

* Best Practices 
» Articles 

- Podcasts 


VISTAGE 

Knowledge 
Center x 

VistageStore.com 


1 Ask 

■ VISTAGE 


Vistage Member Connectivity 


Local 

VISTAGF 

All-City 


National 


Online Store for 
Leading Business 
Executives 


Member Content Forums 

• Ask Vistage 

■ Industry Connect 

* Vistage Buzz Blog 


Global 

I Vistage 
■ Village 
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► The Vistage CEO Confidence Index is the nation’s largest and most comprehensive report 
of the opinions and projections of small-to-medium-sized business CEOs about the U.S. 
economy 

► The survey, which began in 2003, is conducted quarterly and typically includes between 
1 ,600 and 2,000 CEO respondents from across the country 

► The results are analyzed by University of Michigan’s Dr. Richard Curtin, who also 
oversees the U.S. Consumer Sentiment Index 

► Dr. Curtin has determined that since 2003, the Vistage CEO Confidence Index has not 
only provided a reliable snapshot of CEO confidence, but also serves as a reliable 
harbinger for changes in GDP and Employment 
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The Vistage CEO Confidence Index, a quarterly 
survey of CEO members across the U.S., has 
proven to be a reliable two-to-three quarter 
predictor of GDP and employment levels. 


The results of the Vistage CEO Confidence Index 
are extensively covered by the media as a foremost 
barometer of SME CEOs’ confidence in the economy 
and their own businesses. 


National News Syndication Local 

i hi •. " snorjonK^J REUTERS BullSpiks 


Read more about the quarterly Vistage CEO Confidence Index here: 
http://www.vistage.com/media/confidence-tndex/pdf/FlierConflndex_Q410.pdf 


Vistage CEO Confidence Index 
2009-2010 



2009 2009 2010 2010 2010 2010 

Q3 Q4 Q1 Q2 03 G4 


Date of Survey 



Vistage CEO Rafael Pastor 
interviewed on CNBC 
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The s/istage Confidence Index was 92.9 in the Q2 2011 survey, substantially below the 
105.2 posted in Q1, erasing all the gains recorded since 93.7 was registered in Q1 2010. 

Highlights 



•37% of CEOs reported that the national economy 
had improved, down from 63% in Q1 . 

•53% of CEOs expected flat or declining prices 
for their products or sen/ices. 

•52% of CEOs are holding back on permanent hires. 

•66% of CEOs plan to increase wages over the 
next 12 months. 

•49% of CEOs are worried about their firm’s data 
security. 

•68% of CEOs expected sales revenue growth 
in the next 12 months. 

•50% of CEOs expected increased profits in the next 
12 months. 


©2011 Vistags International. AH rights reserved. 
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ASBDC Accreditation Review 
Instructions for Preparing 
The Self-Study Guide 2009 


Overview 

The purpose of the self-study is (1) to provide the accreditation review team with needed infor- 
mation about an SBDC’s network of centers, (2) to provide summary evidence whether the 
SBDC meets the ASBDC accreditation standards, and (3) to identify and share tools and “best 
practices”. The accreditation review team will use the self-study guide to make initial, provi- 
sional judgments about the SBDC’s quality of operations and compliance with the accreditation 
standards and to design their approach to the accreditation review. During the onsite portion of 
the accreditation review, the team will assess and validate the information in the self-study guide. 

Prior to writing the self-study guide, the SBDC’s leadership should have begun the process of 
incorporating the ASBDC accreditation standards into its operation. This requires not just fa- 
miliarity with the standards, but in-depth understanding of them. Sources of information about 
the accreditation standards include New Lead center Directors Training and ASBDC Accredita- 
tion Standards workshops held at the Annual ASBDC Fall Conference each fall, the ASBDC 
Accreditation Mentor Program (see Lead center Directors page on the ASBDC website), the 
Baldrige Criteria for Performance Excellence ( http://www.qualitv.nist.g ov/). and in some lead 
centers quality programs affiliated with the Baldrige National Quality Program. 

Instructions 

The format of the self-study guide has been developed (1) to promote greater understanding 
within the SBDC of the ASBDC accreditation standards by establishing linkages between stan- 
dards and between the concepts of approach, deployment, and measurements, (2) to be a useful 
self-examination tool for the SBDC, and (3) to create for the review team a more comprehensive 
and coherent story about the SBDC. 

SBDCs must use the following format of the self study guide in preparing its self-study, 

SBDCs must provide its self-study guide and exhibit documentation to each member of the as- 
signed accreditation team and the ASBDC national office at least 30 days before the start of the 
accreditation review. 

SBDCs should use the accreditation standards preceding each section (bold type) and the com- 
ments below each section ( italics type ) to frame responses. SBDCs should not attempt to respond 
to the instructions without first understanding the standards to which it applies. 
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The self-study guide is composed of two sections: (1) the SBDC’s narrative response and (2) the 
exhibits that provide evidence to support the narrative response. The narrative responses should 
respond to the prescribed instructions of the self-study guide and be included as a single docu- 
ment representing the entire SBDC network. 

The narrative section of the self-study guide should not exceed fifty pages and may be consid- 
erably fewer pages. In some cases, a narrative response may require supporting documentation 
in the form of exhibits. Key exhibits may include strategic planning documents, client needs as- 
sessments, organizational charts, key measures and results or other similar documents. 

SBDCs may provide the self study and key exhibits in printed, hardcopy format but are strongly 
encouraged to provide all materials on a CD-Rom for the review team. Where key exhibits are 
necessary, the review team recommends linking the exhibit to the narrative source. For reference 
purposes, an index of attached exhibits is preferred. Other exhibits that are bulky or do not lend 
themselves to being placed on a CD-ROM should be available at the lead center. 

Questions regarding a review or preparation of the self-study should be directed to the review 
team leader. 

Organizational Profile 

Objective: To orient the accreditation review team with the structure, key personnel and back- 
ground of the SBDC network. 

P.l Organizational Description 

• Provide the SBDC’s vision, mission, and values. 

• Provide a brief history of the SBDC (e.g. what year did the SBDCs host begin the 
program?). 

• Provide the number of centers, host(s) and locations. Briefly describe the quality of 
facilities. 

• Describe the SBDC’s workforce (e.g., whether staff is employed or contracted, etc.). 

• Provide a copy of the SBDC's organizational chart. 

• Provide the name, title, email address and telephone numbers for the following indi- 
viduals: 

, o The individual to whom the SBDC lead center director reports 
o The chief administrator of the host organization. 

• Provide a summary of the SBDC's funding, including match. 

• Describe significant changes in the organizational structure that have occurred since 
the last review. 

• Describe the SBDC’s key customer and stakeholder groups and market segments. 
(“Key” means generally the most important but no more than three to five.) 

• What special programs does the SBDC operate, if any? 


2 
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• Describe other factors that are important to understanding and evaluating the SBDC 
program (e.g., size and/or population of service area, distribution of population, geog- 
raphy, university or lead center-based program, whether or not service centers are 
contracted, etc.). 


P.2 Organizational Challenges 

• What are the SBDC’s major competitive challenges? 

• What are the SBDC’s key business, operational and human resource strategic chal- 
lenges? 

• What are the SBDC’s key strategic challenges associated with organizational sustain- 
ability? 

1.0 LEADERSHIP AND ORGANIZATIONAL ISSUES 

Objective: Create an environment in which the lead center director, and other program 
leaders routinely address organizational values, ethical behavior and performance ex- 
pectations. 

1.1 Senior Leadership 

The SBDC leadership system creates an environment in which a lead center 
director and other program leaders routinely guide and sustain the SBDC or- 
ganization, communicate with the workforce and encourage high performance, 
organizational values and ethical behavior. 

SBDC leaders must systematically: 

• Set direction, 

• Address current and future opportunities, 

• Communicate and deploy performance expectations, and 

• Review performance to understand the health of the organization and to 
enable translation of performance findings into priorities for improvement 
and innovation. 

Approach: 

• How do senior leaders create a sustainable organization and build understanding 
of short and long-term factors that affect the SBDC’s organization and market- 
place? 

® Describe the vision of the senior leaders of the SBDC and how it reflects a de- 
termination of key customer/stakeholder needs balanced with an assessment of 
the SBDC’s resources. 
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• Describe or illustrate how senior leaders routinely guide decision-making within 
the SBDC organization. 

• How does the process of decision-making reinforce and align with the values 
and expectations of senior leadership and of the SBDC? 

• Describe how senior leaders inform and obtain feedback from workforce. What 
actions do the SBDC’s senior leaders take to ensure that the workforce is em- 
powered and motivated to be innovative and to achieve high performance? 

• How do senior leaders routinely monitor performance results to drive continuous 
improvement? 

Deployment: 

* To what extent are the approaches implemented (not-deployed. early stage, 
partially or fully deployed)? 

• Provide evidence through description and/or exhibits where available. This 
information can be integrated with the discussions under approaches. 

1.2 Role of Senior Leadership 

SBDC senior leaders must align the SBDC with key stakeholders and support 
organizations. Where the SBDC has common interests with the national SBDC 
Program, SBDC senior leaders must cooperate in order to further common in- 
terests. 

SBDC senior leaders must operate in compliance with: 

• Federal laws and regulations, and 

• The Notice of Award and Program Announcement. 

The SBDC must have systems in place that ensure sound fiscal, contractual and 
operational management of it programs and must have control of the SBDC’s 
budget. 

Approach: 

• Describe how SBDC senior leaders support the common interests and participate 
in the governance of the national SBDC Program. 

• Describe how SBDC leaders set performance expectations and maintain ac- 
countability for performance. 

• What network structures are in place to ensure compliance with federal laws, 
regulations, and program requirements? 

• What network structures are in place to demonstrate control and ensure sound 
fiscal, contractual and operational management of the SBDC’s programs and 
budget? 
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Deployment: 

• To what extent are the approaches implemented (not-deployed, early stage, par- 
tially or fully deployed)? 

• Provide evidence through description and/or exhibits where available. This in- 
formation can be integrated with the discussions under approaches. 
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What the accreditation team looks for: 

The following apply to all accreditation processes: 

• Process-based approaches well ordered, repeatable, and produce data and in- 
formation so that learning is possible. 

• Approaches key to the operation of the organization, systematic, well defined, ap- 
propriate, and effective. 

• Deployment of the approaches, their actions and their concepts at all appropriate 
levels in the SBDC organization. Ideally, learning and integration are present 
with innovation that improves performance results. 

• Alignment of the approaches consistent with plans, processes, information, re- 
source decisions, actions, results, and analyses to support key organizational 
goals. 

A leadership system addressing values, performance expectations and client and 
stakeholder needs and effectively communicates to all appropriate workforce, 
partners and stakeholders. 

A leadership system that guides and aligns an SBDC by: 

• Engaging senior leaders, key stakeholders, and partners in developing short and 
long-term organizational strategy. 

• Creating multiple channels of communication of information and feedback from 
leadership to all parts of the organization, stakeholders, and partners, 

• Creating a culture of innovation that encourages new and improved methods of 
doing business. 

• Developing multiple channels to evaluate the effectiveness of the leadership sys- 
tem and to identify opportunities for improvement. 

• Reviewing results regularly pertaining to key organizational measures and using 
such reviews to set and prioritize improvement options. 

• Formalizing a process for allocating resources to support plans and improvement 
priorities. 

• Establishing a management structure that provides clear lines of authority, re- 
sponsibility and communication and fosters strong organizational relationships. 


2.0 STRATEGIC PLANNING 

Objectives: Implement a well-defined process to establish long-term strategy and short- 
term action plans for greater impact. Align the organization in pursuit of its long-term 
strategy. The strategic planning process may vary based upon the needs, size and condi- 
tions within the SBDC lead center or region. 
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2.1 Strategy Development Process 

• SBDC must have an established process for development of strategy and 
strategic objectives, including how to address SBDC strategic challenges. 

• Strategic planning must demonstrate a systematic approach to collecting and 
analyzing relevant data and information to identify and integrate the key fac- 
tors and associated metrics important to the SBDC’s future success (i.e. focus 
on enhancing client success and expanding impact). 

• SBDC must have a planning process that identifies key strategic objectives, 
timetables for accomplishment and the most important goals for the strategic 
objectives. 

Approach: 

• Describe the SBDC’s strategic planning model. Include the individuals involved 
at each level of the process. 

• Describe the process the SBDC uses to obtain feedback and updates for the plan- 
ning process. 

• Provide documentation for the most recently updated strategies. 

Deployment: 

• To what extent are the approaches implemented (not-deployed, early stage, par- 
tially or fully deployed)? 

• Provide evidence through description and/or exhibits where available. This in- 
formation can be integrated with the discussions under approaches. 

What the team looks for in this section: 

• What systematic process the SBDC uses to make strategic decisions. 

• How the SBDC gathers, analyzes, reviews, and uses customer and stakeholder, 
market, operational, organizational and employee data. 

• Evidence that the SBDC has allocated resources effectively to achieve its strategy 
and implement its action plans. 

• Evidence that, key stakeholders, as appropriate, and staff participate in the stra- 
tegic planning process and are provided opportunities for comments and feed- 
back. (“Key" means generally the most important but no more than three to five.) 

• Evidence all staff at all levels of the organization understand how their individual 
work contributes to the organization achieving its goals and fulfilling its plans. 
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2.2 Strategy Deployment 

• A defined process must be in place that: 

o Converts strategic objectives into action, 
o Modifies action if circumstances require a shift, 
o Defines changes in products and services, 

o Defines key performance measures and indicators for tracking progress, 
o Defines requirements in financial and key human resource planning. 


Approach: 

Describe the process for assuring deployment and alignment of the strategies 
throughout the SBDC. Normally, this would include actions, responsibility, time- 
lines, resource allocation, performance measurements, monitoring, feedback, and 
learning improvement. 

Deployment: 

• To what extent are the approaches implemented (not-deployed, early stage, par- 
tially or fully deployed)? 

• Provide evidence through description and/or exhibits where available. This in- 
formation can be integrated with the discussions under approaches. 

What the accreditation team looks for: 

• The extent to which strategies and strategic objectives are implemented. 

• A method to establish action plans at each level of the SBDC so that it is aligned 
in pursuit of its strategy, including measures, targets, schedules and resource al- 
location. 

• The mechanisms to monitor performance measurements and actions and to solicit 
feedback. 

• An understanding throughout the organization of how individuals contribute to 
achieving organizational goats and strategies. 


3.0 CUSTOMER AND STAKEHOLDER FOCUS 

Objective: Identify and segment customers, markets and key stakeholders: determine re- 
quirements, expectations and preferences for each: build relationships; and determine sat- 
isfaction. 

3.1 Knowledge of Customers and Stakeholders Needs and Expectations 

SBDC should demonstrate it has a systematic process or processes to determine 
requirements, expectations, and preferences of customers, stakeholders and 
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markets to ensure the continuing relevance of SBDC products and services and 
the development of new SBDC business opportunities. 

Approach 

• Describe the SBDC’s systematic processes for obtaining knowledge of the needs 
and expectations of customers, the small business community and market oppor- 
tunities. 

• Describe the process for analyzing the data obtained and determining its relevance 
to the SBDC. 

• Describe the process for reviewing the above approaches and modifying them as 
necessary. 

• How are customer groups and market segments determined? 

• How are priorities established for customer groups and market segments? 

Deployment: 

• To what extent are the approaches implemented (not-deployed, early stage, par- 
tially or fully deployed)? 

• Provide evidence through description and/or exhibits where available. This in- 
formation can be integrated with the discussions under approaches. 

3.2 Management of Customers and Key Stakeholders Satisfaction and Relationship 

3.2(a) Relationships 

SBDC must have deployed systematic processes for building relation- 
ships to acquire customers and key stakeholders. 

SBDC must have deployed systematic processes that drive continuous 
improvement for: 

• Managing satisfaction and 

• Managing feedback and complaints. 

Approach: 

Based on the target or key customers desired, describe how such customers 
are acquired and relationships nurtured. 

• Include systematic process on how satisfaction is managed and 

• Include how feedback and complaints are used to drive continuous im- 
provement. 

Based on the target or key stakeholders desired, describe how such stake- 
holder relationships are nurtured. 

• Include systematic process on how satisfaction is managed and 

• Include how feedback and complaints are used to drive continuous im- 
provement. 
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Deployment: 

• To wbat extent are the approaches impiemented (not-deployed, early stage, par- 
tially or fully deployed)? 

• Provide evidence through description and/or exhibits where available. This in- 
formation can be integrated with the discussions under approaches. 


3.2(b) Satisfaction Determination 

SBDC must have in place systematic approaches to determining cus- 
tomer and stakeholder satisfaction and dissatisfaction. 

• Methodology should ensure that the measurement captures actionable 
information for use in exceeding customers’ and stakeholders’ expec- 
tations. 

• Evidence should be available regarding how customer and stake- 
holder satisfaction and dissatisfaction information is used for im- 
provement. 

Approach: 

• Describe the methodology, including how the SBDC addresses the dif- 
ferences where appropriate among key customer segments, regarding sat- 
isfaction. 

• Explain how satisfaction data is analyzed and used for improvement or 
new strategies. 

Deployment: 

• To what extent are the approaches implemented (not-deployed, early stage, par- 
tially or fully deployed)? 

• Provide evidence through description and/or exhibits where available. This in- 
formation can be integrated with the discussions under approaches. 

3.3 Marketing and Promotional Programs. 

For marketing and promotional programs, the requirements for designing, 
managing, and improving the programs must include: 

• A clear integration of strategy, image and a common brand or logo for the 
SBDC that conveys the SBDC image and identity as a cohesive SBDC net- 
work. 

• Information, materials and signage must convey the identity of a cohesive 
SBDC network. 

• Facilities need to be professional in appearance, adequate for the delivery of 
services, and provide for confidentiality for counseling when offered. 
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• Describe how the SBDC projects a network image and how it supports integration 
of strategy, image and a common brand or logo. 


Deployment: 

• To what extent are the approaches implemented (not-deployed, early stage, par- 
tially or fully deployed)? 

• Provide evidence through description and/or exhibits where available. This in- 
formation can be integrated with the discussions under approaches. 

What the accreditation team looks for: 

• While needs assessments and analysis need not be a formal research effort, nor 
must they be network wide, they should be designed to collect data in a systematic 
process that: 

o Includes multiple listening posts, 

o Determines key customer/stakeholder requirements, and 
o Determines product/service features of most importance to key customer and 
stakeholders. 

• Data is analyzed and used in the development of strategy. 

• Evidence indicating that the SBDC has been proactive in selecting particular 
markets or customer types. 

• Degree to which key customer/stakeholder requirements have been identified for 
each market segment the SBDC serves. 

• Reliability of data, information, and research collected. 

• Information the SBDC gathers on key customer/stakeholder needs and drivers of 
satisfaction; how both internal and external information are analyzed to draw 
conclusions for necessary actions steps. 

• SBDC must demonstrate it is providing adequate and consistent information on 
services and impact to customers and stakeholders. 

• SBDC must show a network strategy to gather and use customer satisfaction data 
to drive improvement in key products and services. 

• Internal and external documentation and materials clearly indicating a state-wide 
branding strategy. 

The team will review: 

• Assessment processes and associated documentation. 

• The utilization of information obtained and decisions made from assessments 
in the development of work systems and strategies. 

• How information from key stakeholders was considered in strategic develop- 
ment. 

• Evidence that a host brings resources to the SBDC in the forms of educa- 
tional, financial or political capital. 
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Objective: Create a performance management system to permit an understanding of over- 
all organizational daily performance in operations. Category 4 is the focal point for the 
alignment of the SBDC organization 's operations with its strategic objectives. 

4.1 Development and Implementation of a Performance System 

SBDC must demonstrate how the organization measures, analyzes, aligns, re- 
views, and improves its performance data and information at all levels and in 

all parts of the SBDC program. 

Approach 

• Describe SBDC's performance system, including how the SBDC selects, col- 
lects, analyzes, and uses data. The performance system data or metrics must 
align to support organization-wide goals and support daily action, decision- 
making and innovation. 

• What are the SBDC’s key performance measures? These metrics should be in 
alignment with the key strategic objectives. 

• How does the SBDC use this data to support decision-making and performance 
improvement? 

• How does the SBDC validate data in key performance measures to ensure qual- 
ity? 

• How does the SBDC ensure the continued availability of data and information, 
including hardware and software systems, in the event of an emergency (e.g„ a 
disaster plan)? 

• How does the SBDC manage the performance system technology? 

• How does the SBDC communicate and make information available consistently 
throughout the organization and to stakeholders and partners? 

Deployment: 

• To what extent are the approaches implemented (not-deployed, early stage, par- 
tially or fully deployed)? 

• Provide evidence through description and/or exhibits where available. This in- 
formation can be integrated with the discussions under approaches. 

4.2 Measurement of Economic Impact 

The SBDC must participate in the periodic national SBDC impact surveys. 

Additionally, developing lead center economic impact studies is encouraged. 
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Approach 

• Does the SBDC participate in the national SBDC impact survey when conducted? 

• Does the SBDC conduct a state economic impact study? How often? What meth- 
odology? 

Deployment: 

• To what extent are the approaches implemented (not-deployed, early stage, par- 
tially or fully deployed)? 

• Provide evidence through description and/or exhibits where available. This in- 
formation can be integrated with the discussions under approaches. 

What the accreditation team looks for: 

• Evidence the data is aggregated, analyzed and used to understand performance, 
determine cause and effect relationships, and establish improvement actions. 

» A clearly defined set of measures that reflect overall performance of the organiza- 
tion in areas critical to the success of the program. 

• Well-defined and consistent methods to collect data pertaining to those measures. 

• Results analysis permitting an understanding of organizational performance and 
identification of improvement priorities for program management within align- 
ment of the strategic objectives. 

5.0 STAFFING AND HUMAN RESOURCE UTILIZATION 

Objective: Design work systems that encourage workforce learning and motivation and en- 
able the workforce to develop and utilize their full potential in alignment with the SBDC’s 
overall objectives and action plans. The SBDC’s efforts must build and maintain a work en- 
vironment and workforce support climate conducive to innovation, performance excellence, 
and to personal and organizational growth. Create and manage human resource systems to 
achieve high performance. Establish key workforce practices and a support climate that en- 
ables personal growth, organizational growth and performance excellence. 

5.1 Work Systems 

The SBDC must have work systems, organizational structure and staffing pat- 
terns based on analysis of key needs and strategies of the SBDC. This structure 
must align with the SBDC’s strategic objectives and be designed to enable the 
workforce to achieve high performance while providing an opportunity to de- 
velop its full potential. (Compensation, career progression and related work- 
force practices enable organizations to achieve high performance.) 

Approach: 

• How does the SBDC recruit, hire, and retain new personnel to ensure alignment 
with the SBDC’s strategic objectives? 
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• Describe how the SBDC efficiently and effectively organizes and manages its 
work system to include organizational structure, staffing patterns and resource al- 
locations, 

• Describe how the work system aligns with the SBDC’s strategic objectives and 
action plans. 

• Describe how the work system enables the SBDC’s workforce to develop profes- 
sionally and support workforce practices, resulting in a high performing moti- 
vated organization. 

Deployment: 

• To what extent are the approaches implemented (not-deployed, early stage, par- 
tially or fully deployed)? 

• Provide evidence through description and/or exhibits where available. This in- 
formation can be integrated with the discussions under approaches. 

What the team looks for: 

• Evidence that the organizational structure, key positions, and staffing patterns 
have been analyzed and are in alignment with the SBDC’s strategic objectives. 

• Evidence of the effectiveness of the work system and its impact on the organiza- 
tion's performance and achievement of the organization's goals and objectives. 

• Evidence that the work system provides opportunity for communication among 
workforce and that management listens to workforce, considers their suggestions, 
and empowers them to implement improvements. 

• Evidence that the compensation systems are appropriate for the organizational 
structure and staffing patterns. 

• Evidence that continuous improvement is achieved through the alignment of pro- 
fessional development offerings and workforce training is driven by SBDC strate- 
gic objectives. 

5.1.1 Key Positions 

Objective: Key positions demonstrate appropriate business or administrative experi- 
ence, knowledge and abilities to direct, coordinate and manage a multifaceted and multi- 
location organization. Key positions must have ability and. skills to coordinate and man- 
age a human resource system, establish and maintain collaborative relationships and un- 
derstand business practices and management methods. Key positions and responsibili- 
ties, capacity, and salaries must be consistent with 13 CFR 130.460(f)(1). 

Lead Center Director and Associate/Assistant Director 

The lead center director and associate/assistant director(s) should have at a mini- 
mum a master’s degree in business or other directly related field or a bachelor’s de- 
gree with sufficient and progressively responsible experience or have appropriate 
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business or administrative experience that demonstrates the knowledge and abilities 
required to: 

• Direct, coordinate and manage a multi-faceted, multi-location organization; 

• Direct, coordinate and manage human and administrative resources; 

• Understand the full range of business practices and business management meth- 
ods; and 

• Demonstrate skills in establishing and maintaining effective support and work- 
ing relationships with a variety of public and private stakeholder partners that 

are needed for alignment with strategic objectives. 

The salary of the SBDC lead center director or associate/assistant director(s) should 
at a minimum be equivalent to the annualized average salary of a full professor or 
associate professor, respectively, in the institution hosting the SBDC or parallel po- 
sitions in the agency/organization hosting the SBDC. Where the host is not affili- 
ated with a college, the salaries of the director or associate/assistant director(s) 
should be comparable to the college of business, college of engineering or equivalent. 

Approach: 

• In general, what is the academic and experience level of the SBDC’s key director 
positions (e.g., lead center director, associate/assistant director(s), and service 
center director(s))? 

• In general, how do the salaries of the lead center director and associate/assistant 
director(s) compare to host institution equivalent positions and related salaries as 
stated in the standard? 

Deployment: 

• To what extent are the approaches implemented (not-deployed, early stage, par- 
tially or fully deployed)? 

• Provide evidence through description and/or exhibits where available. This in- 
formation can be integrated with the discussions under approaches. 

What the team looks for: 

• Evidence that the lead center/regional director and other key positions are quali- 
fied to fill their respective positions. 

• Evidence that the key positions are adequate in number and appropriately struc- 
tured to effectively manage the SBDC program. 

• That key employee's salaries are consistent with the size of the organization and 
other equivalent positions in the SBDC network. 

5.2 Workforce Learning and Growth 
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Objectives: Provide a method for determining the professional development needs of 
the workforce that supports the achievement of the SBDC’s strategic objectives and 
contributes to the organization's performance. Provide on-going professional devel- 
opment and training for the workforce that builds its knowledge, skills and capabili- 
ties; contributes to achievement of action plans, organizational effectiveness, and ca- 
reer progression; that supports key organizational needs related to the orientation of 
new members of the workforce, ethical business practices, management, and leader- 
ship; and that addresses key needs associated with organizational performance and 
improvement and changing business and technology environment. Provide an as- 
sessment and evaluation process that seeks input and feedback from the entire work- 
force regarding training needs and evaluation of professional development offerings. 

Workforce education and training must support the achievement of the SBDC’s 
strategic objectives, including the enhancement of workforce knowledge, skills, 
and enhancing leadership capabilities that contribute to high performance. 

The SBDC must have a systematic, implemented, professional development 
program tied to its strategic objectives. The program must include: 

• A method of determining the educational needs of the workforce, 

• On-going workforce education and professional development, 

• A structured training/orientation program for new members of the work- 
force and 

• An assessment system, including opportunities for feedback, to determine 
effectiveness of the educational offerings and make changes when war- 
ranted. 

Approach: Address the processes that support the bullet-points in the standard. 

Deployment: 

• To what extent are the approaches implemented (not-deployed, early stage, par- 
tially or fully deployed)? 

• Provide evidence through description and/or exhibits where available. This in- 
formation can be integrated with the discussions under approaches. 


What the team looks for: 

• Evidence that education and training is linked to the strategic objectives and the 
associated action plans. 

• Leadership support and funding to support the professional development strategy. 

• Policies and procedures in place to address orientation for new members of the 
workforce and other key organizational topics. 

• Documented results of the professional development activities and summaries of 
the evaluations and feedback from the workforce that participated. 
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5.3 Workforce Environment and Motivation 

Objectives: Explore ways to improve workplace health, safety, security and ergo- 
nomics in a proactive way and workplace preparedness for disasters or emergencies. 
Determine specific factors that affect the workforces ' well-being, satisfaction and mo- 
tivation by developing formal or informal assessment methods to determine workforce 
satisfaction, well-being, and needs. 

Maintain a work environment and a workforce support climate that contributes 
to the well-being, satisfaction, and motivation of all personnel: 

• That ensures and improves workplace health, safety, security, and ergonom- 
ics. 

• That ensures workplace preparedness for disaster or emergencies. 

• That determines the key factors that affect workforce well-being, satisfaction 
and motivation. 

• That supports workforce via services, benefits and policies. 

Approach: 

• How does the SBDC maintain an open culture, provide a supportive climate and 
motivating work environment conducive to workforce satisfaction and well 
being? 

• How does the SBDC identify health, safety, security, diversity and ergonomics 
issues throughout the organization and promote open communications? 

• Describe how the SBDC prepares and plans for disaster and emergency. 

• How does the SBDC determine factors that affect workforce satisfaction, well- 
being and motivation? 

Deployment: 

• To what extent are the approaches implemented (not-deployed, early stage, par- 
tially or fully deployed)? 

• Provide evidence through description and/or exhibits where available. This in- 
formation can be integrated with the discussions under approaches. 

What the team looks for: 

• Evidence of an open workplace environment. 

• A proactive approach by the SBDC towards workplace health, safety, security, di- 
versity, and ergonomics and towards disaster preparedness. 

• Identification of factors affecting workforce satisfaction, well-being, and motiva- 
tion with dedication to continuous improvement in those areas. 


6.0 PROGRAM DELIVERY AND MANAGEMENT 
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Objective: The SBDC's key work processes are the processes that involve the majority of 
the organization 's workforce and produce customer and stakeholder value. These key 
work processes are the SBDC’s most important product/service design and the most im- 
portant delivery, business, and support processes. 

6.1 Key SBDC Services 

Key services most important to the SBDC’s strategy and operations must have 
systematic well managed key processes for design and delivery: 

• Definition: Define the key services, how they are delivered, and how they 
link to the strategic objectives. 

• Key Requirements: Identify the key requirements of key services based upon 
input from customers and stakeholders and upon assessment of organiza- 
tional needs. 

Measurements: Establish performance measures that reflect the key 
requirements of these services. Include: 

• Evaluating key quality and quantity of service. 

• Analyzing the impact of the service. 

• Providing customer feedback loops. 

Monitoring and Improving 

• Monitoring: Establish methods for monitoring performance of the de- 
livery system associated with this process and actions to be taken when 
indicators are present establishing that key services as defined are not 
being delivered in a manner that meets requirements. 

• Improving: Establish methods for evaluating the quality of key services 
and actions to be taken to improve this service when indicators are pre- 
sent that key services, even when properly delivered, are not meeting all 
requirements. 

Approach: 

• Define the key services, how they are delivered and how they link to strategic ob- 
jectives and operational strategies. (“Key” means generally the most important 
but no more than three to five.) 

• Based upon the SBDC’s strategic planning process, describe the desired target 
customers, their key requirements, and how the SBDC’s services/products address 
those requirements 

• Describe how the SBDC implements, manages, evaluates, and improves delivery 
processes. 

• Provide policies and/or describe systems designed to improve performance and 
assure both quality and timely service delivery. 
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* Describe how the SBDC assures the confidentiality of client information, controls 
conflict of interest, and ensures the fulfillment of ethical and other professional 
standards of conduct. 

* Discuss how the SBDC’s measures are selected and: 

o Evaluate the quality, impact, and quantity of key services, 
o Evaluate level of customer satisfaction in meeting the key customer re- 
quirements, 

o Ensure quality narrative descriptions of counseling. 

Deployment: 

• To what extent are the approaches implemented (not-deployed, early stage, par- 
tially or fully deployed)? 

• Provide evidence through description and/or exhibits where available. This in- 
formation can be integrated with the discussions under approaches. 

Learning: How are refinements and innovations to processes, as the result of organ- 
izational learning, shared with other relevant work units, improving processes in your 
organization? 

What the accreditation team looks for: 

Where the key services include delivery of counseling (required in the Program 
Announcement), narrative descriptions of counseling sessions are reviewed as a 
key performance indicator and a level of professionalism: 

• A description of what occurred in the session. 

• An identification and analysis of the problem or opportunity. 

• Actions taken, recommendations made, follow-up. and next step, if any. 

The purpose in writing professional narrative descriptions includes the following: 

• The process of writing narrative descriptions is an important part of the con- 
sulting process, for in writing the narrative, the counselor takes the time to 
assimilate and organize what occurred in the session, which is important for 
planning and understanding the on-going case and maintaining focus on 
problem-solving. 

• Narrative descriptions are evidence of professional services being delivered 
by a counselor and are key to establishing accountability. 

• Narrative descriptions are a means to provide other counselors a means to 
familiarize themselves with a case, when necessary (e.g., when doing team 
consulting). 
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6.2 Accreditation of Technology Programs 

If the SBDC is applying for an original accreditation or reaccreditation of a 
technology program, it must develop its technology program so as to meet the 
Guidelines for SBDCs seeking Technology Accreditation and/or Designation as a 
Small Business and Technology Development Center (see Appendix A of the 
Accreditation Standards and separate Technology self study). 

7.0 RESULTS 

Objective: Utilize a system for documenting, analyzing, and reporting work performance 
and economic outcomes to drive continuous improvement. 

For the SBDC to improve quality and performance, the SBDC must utilize a system in 
place to document its work performance and outcomes in order to drive continuous 
quality improvement. This should include an ability to report on the performance 
measurement elements set forth in Standards 1 through 6. It must also include an 
ability to report on common data and results. (“Common data” refers here to data 
collected and utilized by more than one and often all SBDCs.) 

Approach: 

• Results are the outputs and outcomes in achieving the requirements in items 7.1 - 
7.5. Address each item below. Use graphs and tables where appropriate. Items 
7. 1 through 7.5 should address the following four factors used to evaluate results: 
o The current level of performance. Describe how leaders ensure performance 

results align with established performance objectives, 
o The rate (i.e., the slope of trend data) and breadth (i.e., the extent of deploy- 
ment) of the performance improvements. Describe how SBDC leaders ana- 
lyze and manage data to ensure performance is managed within the SBDC or- 
ganization to support the achievement of established objectives, 
o The performance relative to appropriate comparisons and/or benchmarks, 
o The linkage of outcome measurements (often through segmentation) such as 
key customer, product and service, market, process, with action plan perform- 
ance requirements identified in Categories 1— 6. 

• Include the key measurements, a brief analysis, and how the data is used to 
change behavior or modify the direction of the SBDC network vis-a-vis the stra- 
tegic plan and/or action plan. 

Deployment: 

• To what extent are the approaches implemented (not-deployed, early stage, par- 
tially or fully deployed)? 

• Provide evidence through description and/or exhibits where available. This in- 
formation can be integrated with the discussions under approaches. 
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7. 1 SRDC Service Results and Outcomes 

• Identify and summarize the SBDCs key service performance results. 

• What are the SBDC’s current level and trends in key measures or indicators of 
service performance? 

• Key measures or indicators should include those mandated by funding sources. 


7.2 Customer-Focused Results and Outcomes 

• Identify and summarize the organization’s key customer results and trends, in- 
cluding customer satisfaction. 

• What are the SBDC’s current level and trends in key measures or indicators of 
service performance? 

• How well does it meet what the customer wants? 

7.3 Market Results and Outcomes 

• Summarize the SBDC's market place performance results by key customer or 
market segments as identified in the SBDC’s strategy. 

7.4 Human Resource Results and Outcomes 

• Summarize the organization’s key workforce results, including employee learn- 
ing. development, diversity and satisfaction. 

7.5 Organizational Effectiveness Results and Outcomes 

• Summarize the SBDC’s return on investment in the form of results or other key 
measures as appropriate. 

• Summarize performance data including mandated performance measurements 
from funding sources. 

• Summarize any other key operations performance results that contribute to the 
improvement of SBDC effectiveness. 

• Summarize any other results for key measures or indicators of accomplishment of 
the SBDC’s strategies and action planning. 

Revised August 15, 2006, October 5, 2006, January 6-8, 2007, and January 18-24, 2007. 

Approved by the Accreditation Committee March 4, 2007. 

Updated January 3, 2008 

Updated March 4, 2009 
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1 .0 LEADERSHIP AND ORGANIZATIONAL ISSUES 

Objective: Create an environment in which the lead center director and other program 
leaders routinely address organizational values, ethical behavior and performance ex- 
pectations. 

1.1 Senior Leadership 

The SBDC leadership system creates an environment in which a lead center 
director and other program leaders routinely guide and sustain the SBDC or- 
ganization, communicate with the workforce and encourage high performance, 
organizational values and ethical behavior. 

SBDC leaders must systematically: 

• Set direction 

• Address current and future opportunities, 

• Communicate and deploy performance expectations, and 

• Review performance to understand the health of the organization and to 
enable translation of performance findings into priorities for improvement 
and innovation. 


1.2 Role of Senior Leadership 

SBDC senior leaders must align the SBDC with key stakeholders and support 
organizations. Where the SBDC has common interests with the national SBDC 
Program, SBDC senior leaders must cooperate in order to further common in- 
terests. 

SBDC senior leaders must operate in compliance with: 

• Federal laws and regulations, and 

• The Notice of Award and Program Announcement. 

The SBDC must have systems in place that ensure sound fiscal, contractual and 
operational management of it programs and must have control of the SBDCs 
budget. 
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2.0 STRATEGIC PLANNING 

Objectives: Implement a well-defined process to establish long-term strategy and short- 
term action plans for greater impact. Align the organization in pursuit of its long-term 
strategy. The strategic planning process may vary based upon the needs, size and condi- 
tions within the SBDC lead center or region. 

2.1 Strategy Development Process 

• SBDC must have an established process for development of strategy and 
strategic objectives, including how to address SBDC strategic challenges. 

• Strategic planning must demonstrate a systematic approach to collecting and 
analyzing relevant data and information to identify and integrate the key fac- 
tors and associated metrics important to the SBDC’s future success (i.e. focus 
on enhancing client success and expanding impact). 

• SBDC must have a planning process that identifies key strategic objectives, 
timetables for accomplishment and the most important goals for the strategic 
objectives. 

2.2 Strategy Deployment 

A defined process must be in place that: 

• Converts strategic objectives into action, 

• Modifies action if circumstances require a shift, 

• Defines changes in products and services, 

• Defines key performance measures and indicators for tracking progress, 

• Defines requirements in financial and key human resource planning. 


3.0 CUSTOMER AND STAKEHOLDER FOCUS 

Objective: Identify and segment customers, markets and key stakeholders; determine re- 
quirements, expectations and preferences for each; build relationships; and determine sa- 
tisfaction. 

3.1 Knowledge of Customers and Stakeholders Needs and Expectations 

SBDC should demonstrate it has a systematic process or processes to determine 
requirements, expectations, and preferences of customers, stakeholders and 
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markets to ensure the continuing relevance of SBDC products and services and 
the development of new SBDC business opportunities. 

3.2 Management of Customers and Key Stakeholders Satisfaction and Relationship 
3.2(a) Relationships 

SBDC must have deployed systematic processes for building relation- 
ships to acquire customers and key stakeholders. 

SBDC must have deployed systematic processes that drive continuous 
improvement for: 

• Managing satisfaction and 

• Managing feedback and complaints. 

3.2(b) Satisfaction Determination 

SBDC must have in place systematic approaches to determine customer 
and stakeholder satisfaction and dissatisfaction. 

• Methodology should ensure that the measurement captures actionable 
information for use in exceeding customers’ and stakeholders’ expec- 
tations. 

• Evidence should be available regarding how customer and stakehold- 
er satisfaction and dissatisfaction information is used for improve- 
ment. 

3.3 Marketing and Promotional Programs. 

For marketing and promotional programs, the requirements for designing, 
managing, and improving the programs must include: 

• A clear integration of strategy, image and a common brand or logo for the 
SBDC that conveys the SBDC image and identity as a cohesive SBDC net- 
work. 

• Information, materials and signage must convey the identity of a cohesive 
SBDC network. 

• Facilities need to be professional in appearance, adequate for the delivery of 
services, and provide for confidentiality for counseling when offered. 

4.0 INFORMATION AND ANALYSIS SYSTEM 

Objective: Create a performance management system to permit an understanding of over- 
all organizational daily performance in operations. Category 4 is the focal point for the 
alignment of the SBDC organization 's operations with its strategic objectives. 

4.1 Development and Implementation of a Performance System 
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SBDC must demonstrate how the organization measures, analyzes, aligns, re- 
views, and improves its performance data and information at all levels and in 
all parts of the SBDC program. 


4.2 Measurement of Economic Impact 

The SBDC must participate in the periodic national SBDC impact surveys. 

Additionally, developing lead center economic impact studies is encouraged. 

5.0 STAFFING AND HUMAN RESOURCE UTILIZATION 

Objective: Design work systems that encourage workforce learning and motivation and 
enable the workforce to develop and utilize their full potential in alignment with the 
SBDC ’s overall objectives and action plans. The SBDC 's efforts must build and maintain 
a work environment and workforce support climate conducive to innovation, performance 
excellence, and to personal and organizational growth. Create and manage human re- 
source systems to achieve high performance. Establish key workforce practices and a 
support climate that enables personal growth, organizational growth and performance ex- 
cellence. 

5.1 Work Systems 

The SBDC must have work systems, organizational structure and staffing pat- 
terns based on analysis of key needs and strategies of the SBDC. This structure 
must align with the SBDC’s strategic objectives and be designed to enable the 
workforce to achieve high performance while providing an opportunity to devel- 
op its full potential. (Compensation, career progression and related workforce 
practices enable organizations to achieve high performance.) 

5.1.1 Key Positions 

Objective: Key positions demonstrate appropriate business or administrative expe- 
rience, knowledge and abilities to direct, coordinate and manage a multifaceted and 
multi-location organization. Key positions must have ability and skills to coordinate 
and manage a human resource system, establish and maintain collaborative relation- 
ships and understand business practices and management methods. Key positions 
and responsibilities, capacity, and salaries must be consistent with 13 CFR 
130.460(f)(1). 


Lead Center Director and Associate/ Assistant Director 
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The lead center director and associate/assistant director(s) should have at a mini- 
mum a master’s degree in business or other directly related field or a bachelor’s de- 
gree with sufficient and progressively responsible experience or have appropriate 
business or administrative experience that demonstrates the knowledge and abilities 
required to: 

• Direct, coordinate and manage a multi-faceted, multi-location organization; 

• Direct, coordinate and manage human and administrative resources; 

• Understand the full range of business practices and business management me- 
thods; and 

• Demonstrate skills in establishing and maintaining effective support and work- 
ing relationships with a variety of public and private stakeholder partners that 
are needed for alignment with strategic objectives. 

The salary of the SBDC lead center director or associate/assistant director(s) should 
at a minimum be equivalent to the annualized average salary of a full professor or 
associate professor, respectively, in the institution hosting the SBDC or parallel po- 
sitions in the agency/organization hosting the SBDC. When the university host is 
not affiliated with a college, the salaries of the director or associate/assistant direc- 
tor^) should he comparable to the college of business, college of engineering or 
equivalent. 

5.2 Workforce Learning and Growth 

Objectives: Provide a method for determining the professional development needs of 
the workforce that supports the achievement of the SBDC 's strategic objectives and 
contributes to the organization ’s performance. Provide on-going professional devel- 
opment and training for the workforce that builds its knowledge, skills and capabili- 
ties; contributes to achievement of action plans, organizational effectiveness, and ca- 
reer progression; that supports key organizational needs related to the orientation of 
new members of the workforce, ethical business practices, management, and leader- 
ship; and that addresses key needs associated with organizational performance and 
improvement and changing business and technology environment. Provide an as- 
sessment and evaluation process that seeks input and feedback from the entire work- 
force regarding training needs and evaluation of professional development offerings. 

Workforce education and training must support the achievement of the SBDC’s 
strategic objectives, including the enhancement of workforce knowledge, skills, 
and enhancing leadership capabilities that contribute to high performance. 

The SBDC must have a systematic, implemented, professional development 
program tied to its strategic objectives. The program must include: 
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• A method of determining the educational needs of the workforce, 

• On-going workforce education and professional development, 

• A structured training/orientation program for new members of the work- 
force and 

• An assessment system, including opportunities for feedback, to determine 
effectiveness of the educational offerings and make changes when war- 
ranted. 

5.3 Workforce Environment and Motivation 

Objectives: Explore ways to improve workplace health, safety, security and ergo- 
nomics in a proactive way and workplace preparedness for disasters or emergencies. 
Determine specific factors that affect the workforces ' well-being, satisfaction and mo- 
tivation by developing formal or informal assessment methods to determine workforce 
satisfaction, well-being, and needs. 

Maintain a work environment and a workforce support climate that contributes 
to the well-being, satisfaction, and motivation of all personnel: 

• That ensures and improves workplace health, safety, security', and 
ergonomics 

• That ensures workplace preparedness for disaster or emergencies 

• That determines the key factors that affect workforce well-being, satisfaction 
and motivation 

• That supports workforce via services, benefits and policies. 

6.0 PROGRAM DELIVERY AND MANAGEMENT 

Ob jective: The SBDC ’s key work processes are the processes that involve the majority • of 
the organization 's workforce and produce customer and stakeholder value. These key 
work processes are the SBDC’s most important product/service design and the most im- 
portant delivery, business, and support processes. 

6.1 Key SBDC Services 

Key services most important to the SBDC’s strategy and operations must have 
systematic well managed key processes for design and delivery: 

• Definition'. Define the key service(s), how they are delivered, and how they 
link to the strategic objectives. 

• Key Requirements: Identify the key requirements of key services based 
upon input from customers and stakeholders and upon assessment of orga- 
nizational needs. 
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Measurements: Establish performance measures that reflect the key 
requirements of this service. Include: 

• Evaluating key quality and quantity of service. 

• Analyzing the impact of the service. 

• Providing customer feedback loops. 

Monitoring and Improving 

• Monitoring: Establish methods for monitoring performance of the de- 
livery system associated with this process, and actions to be taken when 
indicators are present establishing that key services as defined are not 
being delivered in a manner that meets requirements. 

• Improving: Establish methods for evaluating the quality of key services 
and actions to be taken to improve this service when indicators are 
present that key services, even when properly delivered, are not meeting 
all requirements. 

6.2 Accreditation of Technology Programs 

If the SBDC is applying for accreditation of a technology program, it must de- 
velop its technology program so as to meet the Guidelines for SBDCs seeking 
Technology Accreditation and/or Designation as a Small Business and Technolo- 
gy Development Center (see Appendix A of this document). 

7.0 RESULTS 

Objective: Utilize a system for documenting, analyzing, and reporting work performance 
and economic outcomes to drive continuous improvement. 

For the SBDC to improve quality and performance, the SBDC must utilize a system in 
place to document its work performance and outcomes in order to drive continuous 
quality improvement. This should include an ability to report on the performance 
measurement elements set forth in Standards 1 through 6. It must also include an 
ability to report on common data and results. (“Common data” refers here to data 
collected and utilized by more than one and often all SBDCs.) 

7.1 SBDC Service Results and Outcomes 

• Identify and summarize the SBDCs key service performance results. 

• What are the SBDC’s current level and trends in key measures or indicators of 
service performance? 

7.2 Customer-Focused Results and Outcomes 
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Identify and summarize the organization’s key customer results and trends, in- 
cluding customer satisfaction and how SBDCs meet key customers needs and ex- 
pectations. 

7.3 Market Results and Outcomes 

Summarize the SBDC’s market place performance results by key customer or 
market segments as identified in the SBDC’s strategy. 


7.4 Human Resource Results and Outcomes 

Summarize the organization’s key workforce results, including employee learn- 
ing, development, diversity and satisfaction. 

7.5 Organizational Effectiveness Results and Outcomes 

• Summarize the SBDC’s return on investment in the form of results or other key 
measures as appropriate. 

• Summarize performance data including mandated performance measurements 
from funding sources. 

• Summarize any other key operations performance results that contribute to the 
improvement of SBDC effectiveness. 

• Summarize any other results for key measures or indicators of accomplishment of 
the SBDC’s strategies and action planning. 
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Appendix A 

ASBDC TECHNOLOGY ACCREDITATION STANDARDS 

2010 

6.2.1 Competency Designation 

Only state/region-wide competency designations will be considered. SBDCs 
seeking or continuing this designation must fully describe how their technol- 
ogy specialty program capabilities will be fully integrated or currently inte- 
grated into the state/region SBDC network service delivery system. 

6.2.2 Technology Plan 

SBDCs seeking or continuing the technology competency designation must 
prepare a brief written plan for their technology initiative. This should dem- 
onstrate how the technology role of the SBDC fits within the SBDC’s overall 
strategy and set strategic goals, objectives and action plans for a three-year 
period. 

6.2.3 Level of Commitment 

The level of staff, budget and other resources committed to the SBDC’s tech- 
nology initiative may vary depending on the size of the SBDC (budget) and 
the focus and scope of its planned technology initiative. 

• At a minimum, the SBDC existing programs must demonstrate or new 
applicants propose a substantive technology role in its state/region, in- 
cluding direct counseling, training, marketing and outreach activities 
state/region wide. 

• One full-time professional staff member must be designated with lead re- 
sponsibility for the technology initiative. Added staff and resource part- 
ners should be identified and consistent and aligned with the budget and 
the state/region-wide plan. 

6.2.4 Budget 

The annual budget support committed to the technology initiative must be 
clearly identified. Also, identify any plan to leverage additional funding for 
the initiative. 

6.2.5 Core Competencies 

The SBDC must demonstrate that it has or will acquire and/or access core 
competencies in the following areas: 

• Technology Transfer, Commercialization 
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• Research and Development Funding 

• Intellectual Property Issues 

• Technology Networking/Resource Identification 

• Alternative Financing (Equity) 


6.2.6 Partners 

The SBDC must identify the key technology oriented partners to be engaged 
in the initiative, including university resources, trade associations, federal 
labs, other technology organizations, and private sector firms and 
professionals. 

6.2.7 Scope of Work 

A detailed annual work plan for the technology initiative is required and 
must include specific deliverables for counseling cases and hours, training, 
other projects and services, networking and marketing and promotional ac- 
tivities. The work plan must align with the overall SBDC strategic objectives 
and provide for statc/region-wide implementation of the technology initia- 
tive. 

6.2.8 Performance Outcomes 

The SBDC must identify the key performance measures, outcomes and re- 
sults expected for its technology initiative. 

6.2.9 Staff Training 

The staff of the SBDC involved in the technology initiative is strongly en- 
couraged to participate in the ASBDC’s Technology training opportunities 
and must actively pursue professional development opportunities in the iden- 
tified technology core competency areas. 

6.2.10 Reporting 

SBDCs must provide detailed reports on their technology initiatives as a part 
of their semi-annual reporting to SBA; copies of their technology activity re- 
ports must be provided to the ASBDC (for national reporting/marketing 
purposes). 


Revised Draft December 2000 
Adopted March 5, 2001 
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Revised January 2002 

Revised and approve by committee on July 16, 2002 

Adopted September 22, 2002 

Revised December 4, 2002 

Revised March 2003 

Revised July 2003 

Adopted September 2003 

Revised January', 2007 

Adopted March 2007 

Updated January 3, 2008 
Updated March 4, 2009 
Updated February 18, 2010 
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August 4, 2011 


The Honorable Mary Landrieu 

Chair, Senate Committee on Small Business and Entrepreneurship 
43 1 Dirksen Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 205 1 0 

Dear Senator Landrieu: 

The University of Northern Iowa is pleased to have the opportunity to provide comments for the record 
and the Committee’s consideration on the Roundtable on Entrepreneurial Development - Obstacles and 
Opportunities for Supporting, Sustaining and Growing America's Entrepreneurs held on July 21, 2011. 

An enormous amount of research and field work has been conducted over the past decade concerning 
entrepreneurial development. Since 2000, several key services have been identified and critically acknowledged 
as crucial to entrepreneurial success in the United States. These include; i) access to a diverse portfolio ot 
capital, 2) complex technical assistance and business intelligence, 3) social, professional and industry networks, 
and 4) supportive community infrastructure and culture. Federal policy has appropriately focused upon the 
creation or expansion of many programs and services in these core areas, but service delivery methods including 
how entrepreneurs access resources, customization of services and evaluation tools have largely remained the 
some as in past decades. The committee is asked to consider the opportunities technology portends in 
transforming the way entrepreneurs are engaged and served and the resulting enhanced economic impact it 
promises. MyEntre.Net, a program developed by the University of Northern Iowa (UNI) and offered through 
our Regional Business Center f www.mventre.nef l. demonstrates how new technology-centered entrepreneurship 
engagement models can be highly effeclive, particularly as they relate to women and rural entrepreneurs. 

The U.S. economy is undergoing a fundamental transformation, moving from an economy rooted it 
manufacturing to one driven by information technology and led by entrepreneurial activity. These emerging 
entrepreneurs are re-working the business models of every known industry on the planet, from automotive 
Supply chain processes to health care services and food production to renewable energy. Public sector programs 
can and should follow Hie private sector example and likewise utilize emerging technologies to improve how 
entrepreneurs are engaged and receive services. New technologies offer an opportunity to attract more 
entrepreneurs to services, individually customize those services and offer delivety in such a way to be more 
relevant and useful to the entrepreneur resulting in life-long, cost-effective interactions between entrepreneurs 
and those who serve them. 

There are a number of technology driven resources and public-sector programs making strides in this 
area, including the Kauffman Foundation’s U.S. Soureeiink program, an online gateway to link entrepreneurs 
with the various providers of capital, technical assistance and networking they need in a single, interactive 
website. The Lowe Foundation’s ‘National Economic Gardening Institute’ offers highly customized business 
intelligence and technical assistance to emerging innovators in part, through an online portal. 

Ill Iowa, more than 10,000 entrepreneurs and service providers are engaged in a business community 
called MyEntre.Net, where services are created, delivered, evaluated and sustained over tile business life of 
participating entrepreneurs online. 


University of Northern Iowa Regional Business Center/MyEntre.Net 
8120 Jennings Dr., Suite 13 
Cedar Falls, IA S0613 
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The web site provides instant access and referrals to programs, organizations and individuals through 
proprietary software called Connections. Connections is a statewide comprehensive database of capital and 
other technical assistance resources on a county-by-county basis (2,700 in alt) that can readily be searched by 
dozens of criteria including gender-focus, type of capital, industry or even the individual’s name or organization 
that provides the capital or services. Links to SBA programs are included on the web site. 

In addition, MyEntre.Net offers live, educational workshops online, featuring prominent business 
experts bi-monthly. A library of webinar archives featuring more than 150 previous webinars is available on 
demand at any time. Direct access to business capital among start-ups is encouraged through an online contest 
called Dream Big Grow Here, featuring $5,000 grants to entrepreneurs who upload their business ideas and 
recruit friends, family and customers to vote for them online. More recently, free market research, business 
intelligence and other complex services have been introduced, attracting large numbers of growth oriented 
existing companies into the online community. 

Online technologies such as those at MyEntre.Net also offer an important and timely method to evaluate 
new programs and services. Regular queries capture immediate feedback on the effectiveness of each resource 
at MyEntre.Net, and semi-annual surveys track the economic impact of member entrepreneurs as they start or 
grow their businesses. The most recent MyEntre.Net statewide survey was completed in January 2011. In that 
survey, business owners indicated their greatest current needs involved access to capital at normal business 
terms, and targeted technical assistance to help bolster sales and bring them fully out of the economic downturn. 
This information, shared with service providers in the state, resulted in an array of new resources including 
several workshops and webinars. Nearly 25% of the respondents added a full time job in 2010, and 36% 
indicated they planned to add jobs in 201 1, providing needed insight into the pace of the economic recovery in 
the state. Other key findings in Iowa include: 

Ca pita l: While the small business community is very slowly emerging from the lecession, sales are still 
flat but appear - to be stabilizing. Half of the reporting small business owners are planning for new 
capital investment during 2011. Nearly one in four small business owners identified financing and 
interest rates as a major concern. Due to the challenges of acquiring new capital to grow their business, 
respondents reported that hiring will continue to be slow. 

Technical Assistance and Training: Iowa small business owners reported a need to improve sales 
volume through increased marketing and advertising efforts. About one-third of responding business 
owners reported needing assistance with management issues; one-quarter expressed a need for 
assistance with tax issues. Collectively, 27% of responding business owners identified needs associated 
with web development and technology issues. 

Technology driven resources are emerging as critically important in reaching women and rural 
entrepreneurs-two populations where access to services and effective best practices remain elusive. In spite of 
owning nearly one third of all American companies, wotnen-owned businesses only account for 6% of the 
country’s jobs and 4% of business revenues, a figure largely unchanged since 1997, Like many states, Iowa 
suffers too, from a serious lack of women-owned companies generating more than one million in sales revenue - 
a national phenomena so pervasive it has been coined the ‘missing middle’. Customizing core entrepreneurial 
services to meet the specific needs of women entrepreneurs, and eliminating obstacles (such as cost) to 
accessing these services, is critical to improving opportunities for this key demographic. Maintaining funding 
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for Women Business Centers and the development of more technology driven resources like MyEntre.Net will 
help ensure that these women can do more than cycle in and out of the business start-up experience. Rural 
America, too, struggles with access to services and resources— geographic isolation has kept the comparative 
rates of rural entrepreneurial development very low as compared to urban entrepreneurs. Technology offers the 
ability to transcend those barriers by connecting those far flung innovators with the services and resources they 
need instantly, with an array of customized services identical to those experienced by their urban counterparts. 

A substantial proportion of the current Iowa MyEntre.Net membership is both female and rural. 

Building upon (he best practices developed since 2003, the University of Northern Iowa intends to scale, 
then share, MyEntre.Net outside of Iowa beginning in die fall of 2011, This expansion is made possible by a 
direct federal appropriation from the SBA in FY 201 0. MyEntre.Net offers a model for forward-directed public 
policy and for state, regional and local service providers to replicate. These are extraordinarily challenging 
times for our economy. The importance of entrepreneurship and innovation to stimulate economic vitality 
cannot be understated. Technology offers us an opportunity to transform service delivery to American 
entrepreneurs and touch targeted entrepreneur populations effectively, no matter where they live, who they are 
or what they need in order to succeed, 

As the committee proceeds with its work, we encourage it to focus on the needs of 2 I s * century 
entrepreneurs in light of existing federal policy, practice and programs, and, to consider the extraordinary 
opportunities associated with technology in the identification, engagement and delivery of services to American 
entrepreneurs in the coining decade, particularly among women and rural innovators where entrepreneurship 
levels lag. 

We would be pleased to meet with you and members of the committee to discuss further these 
comments, as well as to respond to questions and provide additional information. 

Sincerely, 

Maureen Cbllins-Williams 

Director, UNI Regional Business Center & 

UNI Entrepreneurial Outreach 
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